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Great Peace Have They 


Who Commit All of Life Unto God 


“Be careful for nothing; but in every thing by, prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.”—Philippians 4:6, 7. 


The Apostle had just stated, “The Lord is at hand,’ when he gave these words of exhortation. The 
presence of the God of all power is the basis for this plea—“Be careful for nothing.” A more adequate 
translation is “Be anxiously concerned for nothing.” “The Lord is at hand”—why worry? Paul is here 
challenging us to— 

Trust God With All of Life 

Many people know God in life’s extremity or in the high places of Christian privilege who do not 
know Him in the daily routine of life. What the Apostle is really pleading for here is a life wholly 
committed to God, not only the decisive happenings but the common round of daily duties and experi- 
ence. How many Christians have been heard to say, “I don’t think I ought to bother God with so small 
a matter,” but this is most assuredly not God’s attitude towards His child’s frequent coming. His is the 
joy of a loving Father who delights in every turning of His own child unto Him. Whatever is worthy of 
our thought or interest, our care or concern, is of interest to God and needs the light of His knowledge 
upon it. “Nothing is too great for God’s power and nothing too small to be beyond His care.” He wants 
to be the God not only of our Sabbath but of our weekdays; not only of our Church life but of our 
home and community life; not only of our devotional hours but of every waking and sleeping hour. He 
is Lord of all, and trusted with all of life, or He is not Lord at all. 


Life Without Worry 

The life that Paul advocates here is that of freedom from worry. Worry is folly. It robs us of strength 
given to us and needed for us elsewhere. It virtually denies our faith in God and sets up doubts in the 
minds of others concerning the power of the gospel we profess. Worry remedies nothing, is debilitating, 
and is a dishonor to God. 

There are three things that cause people to worry—a sense of need, sin and its consequences, fear of 
the future. The cure for worry is prayer. By prayer we may link our needs and the needs of those whom 
we love to the limitless resources of God. By prayer man may join his impotence to the omnipotent God 
who has all power. It has been said that there are two things one should never worry about: one is what 
he can help—that he should do; the other is what he cannot help—that he should trust to God. 

One who commits all of life to God will be released from those things that cause worry. All decisions 
are God’s. Fears are turned to faith, and sins are dealt with forever. 


Give Thanks in All Things 
The one who lives in so close a fellowship with God through prayer and trusts Him implicitly will 
thank God for what He will do even before the answer has come. This is because he trusts God and 
knows that the God who created him for His glory will give only that which is for his greatest good 
and for God’s greatest glory. Submission to God marks the life that thus trusts, and there is joy in the 
Lord’s will that leads to thanksgiving, even as we pray and make our supplications and our requests 
known. The giving of thanks is a healthy spiritual exercise that creates an atmosphere of expectant trust 
and joy in the Lord’s will. 
Know God’s Peace 
The life that thus trusts God is garrisoned with a peace that passes all understanding. The mind is free 
from worry; the heart is at rest in God’s will. It is all a work of infinite power that surpasses the com- 
prehension of finite minds. But the limitation of understanding does not limit the reality of this peace. 
Amidst the storm, there is a deep inner calm, because God is at the helm of life. In the face of danger, there 
is a certitude of faith in God whose promises have never failed. In the hour of need, He is a sure refuge— 
a tower of strength is the God of all power. As has been suggested, Paul points out here that the way 
for the Christian is to be— 
Anxious for nothing 
Prayerful in everything 
‘Thankful for anything 


“And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through 








Christ Jesus.” 
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In His BOOK The Cross in Christian Experience, Dr. 
W. M. Clow speaks of a visit he had in the home of 
a retired naval officer on the east coast of Scotland. 
He was asked to conduct worship in this home, and 
he discovered that his host had crossed through with 
two firm lines, the words, “For Christ’s Sake” in the 
rayer book. In explanation to his guest, the officer 
stated that his idea of God was that He did not need 
to be coaxed to forgive sinners; he went to God, con- 
fessed his wrongdoing, and that was the beginning and 
the end of it. 

As they discussed the matter together the minister 
spoke of the tragic reality of sin that so constantly 
mars our lives, of the holiness of God and the sanctity 
of His law, of God’s love and of His justice, and of 
His provision for man’s redemption through Christ. As 
he did so, the old man’s memory went back to the sins 
of his own life, and for the first time he seemed to see 
his sins as they were in God’s sight. God, through the 
sacrifice of His Son, had done what was necessary to 
be done. He gladly knelt with his guest to give thanks 
that God “for Christ’s sake” had forgiven his sin. 

Is it possible that many of us today have, at least in 
attitude, run the red pencil of cancellation through the 
“for Christ’s sake” of our gospel? General Booth is 
quoted thus, “The chief religious danger lies in this: 
(man’s conception of) Religion without the Holy 
Spirit, Christianity without Christ, forgiveness without 
repentance, salvation without regeneration, and heaven 
without hell.” But let us come very close home: I 
asked an instructor in one of our own Church institu- 
tions if, in his opinion, there were many of our people 
who did not believe that Christ was indispensable for 
salvation. His answer was, “I taught in one of our 
summer conferences last year where there were about 
two hundred young people present, one half of whom 
indicated that they did not believe it absolutely neces- 
sary to accept Christ to be saved.” 

If it is merely nice to be a Christian and not urgently 
necessary, according to the way many people think, 
one can readily understand how there is little “passion 
for souls” among us. 

Refresh the mind with Paul’s conception of the 
Gospel of Christ. Something of the content of that 
gospel is in his words, “Christ died for our sins”; 
“There is a new creation whenever a man comes to be 
in Christ,’ (Moffat’s translation); “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ”; “Christ in you the hope of glory”; 
“The gospel is the power of God unto salvation” (the 
word power in the Greek being the one from which 
we get our word dynamite); “Thanks be unto God 





*Rev. H. H. Thompson, D.D., of Bristol, Tenn.-Va., is Field Repre- 
sentative of the General Assembly’s Committee on Evangelism. 


Christ Is Necessary 


By H. H. THOMPSON* 


which always causeth us to triumph in Christ”; 
“declared to be the Son of God with power by the 
resurrection from the dead.” 

This man Paul had firsthand knowledge of the 
character and power of the Gospel of Christ. At the 
very zenith of his natural powers, this Gospel of Christ 
laid hold of him and made him about face in life. As 
a: preacher of this gospel he had seen it work with 
mighty power. Thus he could say with assurance, “I 
know.” 

So with definite knowledge of this gospel and 
keen appreciation of what it had done and could do, 
Paul himself being redeemed, transformed, enriched, 
and made victorious by its workings, he considered 
himself a debtor, and set about discharging that respon- 
sibility. It stirs us at this far-off day to hear him speak 
of his prayers. Seldom did people hear him plead with 
souls without tears. Presently he could show his scars 
as a veteran in Christ’s service. Christ his Saviour, who 
became also his Lord, had all there was of him, and 
his all was given with enthusiasm and joyfulness. Of 
Robert McCheyne it was commented, “The man 
preaches as if he was a-dying to have you converted.” 
That unquestionably was the spirit of Paul, and is 
something of the spirit of all whom the Lord can use 
in a large way to witness for Him and win people 
to Him. 

Is it necessary to be a Christian? Or is it just nice 
to be one, with its practical assurance of good fellow- 
ship, recurring calls to things cultural and respectable 
and moral? We must catch a new vision of the indis- 
pensable Christ if with fervor and effectiveness we are 
to seek to make Him known. 

During seminary days, I spent a few weeks with an 
old Scotch elder in his far-away-north home. He lived 
in ‘the little town of Munlochy. His was a rare home 
on many counts. One thing in particular impressed me, 
and that was his long walk across the mountains to 
conduct a mission service each Sabbath afternoon. He 
got joy out of it, and the blessings given must have 
been of like character. With his multiplied years I 
found myself wondering why he didn’t tire of it. But 
one day he rather casually told me of a regular Sabbath 
custom of his. Every Lord’s Day he took his Bible 
and made a pilgrimage to the cross and to the empty 
tomb. I then better understood how he might tire im 
his Lord’s service, but never tire of it. Does he not 
point the way for us to the place where we may clarify 
our vision and renew our strength? 


“Keep your eyes upon Jesus, - 
Look full in His wonderful face, 
And the things of earth 
Will grow strangely dim, 
In the light of His glory and grace.” 


(Supplementary article for June Program) 
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Christ in the Camp 


By CHAPLAIN HARRY V. SMITH 


BEFORE THE BRASS OF A CHAPLAIN’S UNIFORM NEEDS 
shining a second time, he usually becomes keenly 
aware of the meaning of Paul’s text in 1 Cor. 16:9, 
“For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries.” The fact is that 
putting on a uniform does not mean that men suddenly 
become religious. The soldiers of this Army are merely 
civilians in uniform. The uniform does not change 
their religious background, and certainly army life is 
not very conducive to spiritual development. 

Someone has said that evil asserts itself to young 
men in four great temptations: drunkenness, gambling, 
impurity, and profanity. These temptations are perhaps 
presented more powerfully to men in the Army than 
they were to the same men in civilian life. There is 
something about war, and the training necessary to 
wage it, that is in conflict with the life of the Spirit. 
I would, therefore, be withholding the truth, if I did 
not observe that simply being in the Army does not 
make a man aware of his need of Christ. 


ices very often, the chapel is a symbol of help and 
comfort. There is an oft-repeated saying, “Tell all your 
troubles to the chaplain.” All day long, and at night too, 
they come seeking help. To be sure, the problem 
may be a desire for a furlough or plain homesickness; 
but every conference is an opportunity for the chap- 
lain to lead a man to Christ or point him to the higher 
levels of life. They come in to talk about the girl 
friend, and many go away thinking about the Great 
Friend. 

Every soldier wants a Bible,* and many are reading 
it. A few weeks ago a lad came into my office, ill at 
ease; for he said it was about the third time he had 
ever been in a church in his life. I gave him a New 
Testament. He held it gingerly, and then said, “Sir, I 
heard about the Bible once over the radio; but this is 
the first time in my life I ever saw one or held one 
in my hands.” He said that the only thing he had ever 
heard about Jesus was his name used in profanity. He 
promised me that he would read the Book of Matthew. 





Our government has recog- 
nized that soldiers need Christ. 
Witness the fact that we are 
spending millions of dollars 
in building chapels, provid- 
ing chaplains, and giving 
Bibles and other equipment. 
The churches are aware of 
the need. Witness the sur- 
render of pastors as chaplains, 
the giving of literature, and 
hundreds of other efforts to 
give the message to our men. 
From the fighting fronts come 
marvelous stories of faith and 
prayer. It seems that the 
closer men come to the reali- 
ties of life and death, the 
more they turn to God. The 
pity is that there is not yet 
evidence of a _ widespread 
revival of religion. As in 
civilian life, so in the Army, 
men still have to be aroused 
to their need of Christ. 

They can be awakened to 
their need. In all the train- 
ing camps in this country, no 
one can ever be far from the 
sight of a chapel spire point- 
ing toward God. Whether 
or not they attend the serv- 
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A Daily Prayer 
In Wartime 


Father, we thank Thee that, like leaves of healing, 
Thy Word is being scattered over the whole earth; 
that in a dark time the entrance of Thy Word is 
giving light; that divine counsel and comfort are 
being given to troubled hearts; that young men are 
cleansing their way by taking heed thereto accord- 
ing to Thy Word; and that statesmen are returning 
to the tested wisdom of the Book. As the vista of a 
new world opens before our eyes, we would see it 
shaped according to the pattern shown on the 
Mount. For the Bible is Thy recorded will, and we 
would follow its teachings, for life or for death. May 
this blessed Book fortify and purify the hearts of our 
fighting men, inciting them to heroism and chivalry, 
and to a new awareness of the holy cause for which 
they do battle. Inspire, we pray, all of us on the 
home front to seek to attain the Scriptural level of 
service and sacrifice. Make warm within the hearts 
of all preachers of the gospel a glowing loyalty to 
Thy Word, and to the Christ whom it reveals. And 
Thine shall be the glory in a transformed world. 
Amen. 








After a few days he came, 
and reported that he had 
read ten chapters. He eagerly 
asked me, “Why did people 
so treat such a good man? 
How could he do, and why 
did he do, all those good 
things? Whatever became of 
him? I did not spoil the story, 
but sent him away to read for 
himself. When he had fin- 
ished it, he came back. I then 
read to him John 3:16, and 
John 1:12, “As many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of 
God.” Then I quietly asked 
him to receive the Saviour. 
We prayed together. After 
the prayer, he seized the la- 
pels of my coat, and with 
tears said, “Oh, sir, I didn’t 
know that one could feel the 
peace, the joy and the assur- 
ance that now I know.” 


*Contributions to help with the 
work of the American Bible Society 
may be sent to American Bible So- 
ciety Bible House, Park Ave. and 
57th St. New York 22, N. Y. 
Reprinted from Bible Society Record 
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Nore: This is a letter from Principal William Koo of the 
Kanhsien Union Middle School in Free China. Kanhsien is 500 
miles southwest of Hangchow. 

Mr. Koo was principal of Kashing High School, and is the 

ndson of one of the first Christians in the Kashing field of 
our Church, and a student for many years of Dr. Lowry Davis. 
After the beginning of the China-Japan war, he moved the 
school from Kashing to Shanghai and was there subsequently 
elected Principal of the Codperative Middle School, a combina- 
tion of fourteen Christian middle schools refugeeing in that 
city. 

‘When the Pacific war broke out Mr. Koo escaped with 
teachers and students across the lines in China, and with great 
difficulty reéstablished the school in Kanhsien in South Kiangsi, 
in a peaceful area administered by General Chiang Chin Kuo, 
the son of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. Koo is known in Church and Government circles as an 
outstanding leader in the field of secondary education. He 
studied two years in the United States at New York University 
and Columbia Teachers’ College. 

This letter was written after he had made a dangerous trip 
from Kanhsien back to Shanghai to bring out more teachers 
and students, together with his family, into Free China. 


Dr. Frank Price, 
Nanking Theological Seminary 
Chengtu, Szechwan. 


Dear Dr. Price, 


You may wonder where I have been and what I have 
been doing during the past few months. Many a time 
I tried to write you but I could not do so under the 
circumstances with rigid control. Now I am writing 
you a full report, but I have to make a long story short. 
I started for the front on May 22, 1943, with the mind 
that I should make contact with my family and many 
former colleagues from East China Middle Schools. I 
met many of my former students in different private 
and public schools. These students really needed spirit- 
ual encouragement. 

As soon as I reached the front I happened to meet a 
Kashing alumnus, who is the head of the Army Station. 
With his courtesy he appointed a guide for me. It was 
a thrilling experience to me to get through the lines. 
On the other hand, it was also a great inspiration to me 
to see our farmers tilling their farms so well without 
any sense of fear. They are true patriots. 

The first impression I got when I arrived at Shanghai 
was that I was again in Tokyo eight years ago. With 
careful consideration and appointment, I visited dif- 
ferent Christian leaders and heads of different Chris- 
tian schools. I showed my full sympathy to them who 

ave done their utmost to carry on different types of 
Christian work during this hour of trial. The thing 
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which I am afraid of is whether they keep both the 
building and the soul together or not. It seems to me 
that it is easier to raise a building than a man. The future 
of the Church in China needs earnest and devoted 
Christian workers more than anything else. 

From a series of my personal interviews with dif- 
ferent classes of people they all seem optimistic about 
the outcome of the war. There is much discussion 
about rehabilitation of Christian work in post-war 
period. ‘It seems to me there is too much wishful think- 
ing and armchair talking. They should have hard facts 
for their basis of discussion. It sounds well that they 
are talking about the self-supporting of the churches. 
For years that is what our missionary friends hoped 
for. It demands toil, blood, and tears to work it out. It 
is not sentimental with racial prejudice of anti-west- 
erner attitude. 

During my stay in Shanghai I saw all the gestures of 
retrocession on August 1, 1943. It is the most stupid 
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thing which Japan ever did, if not the sudden attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Every sane person knows that Japan 
took all that she wants from these two concessions. 
What is left is only the names. What has been returned 
is only in name. Through the recent rationing of cot- 
ton yarn and cloth, she holds all the wealth of the peo- 
ple. It is really a big robbery. 

With my past experiences of Christian education 
work, passing through different tides of movement and 
watching the changes of the developments in this 
world, I feel the sense of responsibility to make the 
following suggestions to the Chinese churches for 
future Christian education policy to be adopted. 

The first point that I will mention is that Christian 
schools need more constitutional rights. Many undue 
restrictions should not be put on Christian schools. By 
constitution, we Christians are granted religious liberty 
to run our schools without interference of any political 
parties. The Three People’s Principles are not monopo- 
lized by the Kuo Min Tang only. They are the funda- 
mental principles of a democracy for every Chinese 
citizen to share to build a strong democratic nation in 
East Asia. As early as 1787, Thomas Jefferson, who was 
later (1801-1809) to become the third president of the 
United States, said: 


“Above all things, I hope the education of common people 
will be attended to, convinced that on this good sense we may 
rely with the most security for the preservation of a new degree 
of liberty.” 


We may also look into the pronouncement of the 
Ohio Constitutions, Article 1, Section 7. 


“Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being essential 
to good government, it shall be the duty of the General As- 
sembly to pass suitable laws to protect every religious denomina- 
tion in the peaceable enjoyment of its mode of public worship, 
and to encourage schools and the means of instruction.” 


If China will adopt the democratic form of govern- 
ment, I presume that I have every right to put this 
issue before the nation for deep consideration. 

The second point is concerned w ith the good distri- 


bution of the schools. Most of the Christian Middle 
schools are located in coastal provinces. It is very im- 
portant for the different school boards to reconsider 
for coéperation among themselves for more efficient 
education work. It is a natural tendency for each school 
to maintain its status quo in post-war time. For the bet- 
ter Christian service to the Chinese community, we 
have met the urgent needs of a nation as a whole at 
large. I have no patience with those who get deep 


localism which kills Christian unity for advancement 
of the work. 

The third point which I think of is the reformation 
of the school work. Most of the Christian middle 
schools only serve the selected class of students and are 
feeders of colleges. Our Christian middle schools need 
drastic reform. We should not only have liberal courses, 
but also first course in engineering, commerce, and 
farming, combined with solid Christian training. The 
graduates of our schools will be able to serve as as- 
sistants to engineers, efficient workers on the farm, 
clerks in different company offices, and salesman in 
stores. They will be trusted figures wherever they are, 
The real Christian character will be shown on the spot. 
I am sure that God’s name will be glorified if we can 
produce this kind of man. The churches in China will 
be deeply rooted with these products. 

With this view in mind I am willing to take exten- 
sive trips through water and fire from Free China to 
Occupied Area. I pray and hope that I may formulate 
a definite standard and start the program of rehabilita- 
tion of Kashing High School on experimental basis 
with the above-mentioned theory and practice. The 
present war will mean nothing to us unless we are will- 
ing “to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly” with our God. (Micah 6:8.) It is my sincere 
desire to get the Mission’s endorsement through you 
in Nashville and that of the local Board in China. As 
H. G. Wells has said, “Civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” I think it is much better to 
change the statement into a “race between Christian 
education and catastrophe.” May God bless us all for 
the blessing to generations to come. 

From Kanhsien Christian Middle School I have tried 
my best to influence all Christian middle schools in oc- 
cupied area to take active participation in Christian 
education for the preservation of their school life. From 
this trip I may fulfill this mission. If it will be run ona 
permanent basis, another able Christian leader should 
be elected as its principal. I will use all my energy to 
push it through during the war time. 

Probably the war will be ended within one year. 
Moreover I have much connection with the Kashing 
Presbytery. I have to help and maintain what has been 
left over there through my wife. Actually I need more 
sustaining fund for the sake of the work of my travels, 
family, and workers in urgent need. 

With best wishes to you all, 

Yours sincerely 
Ws. D. Koo 





MISSIONARY ARRIVALS 


From Africa—Miss Blanche Sawyer, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Longenecker. 
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A Good Shepherd— 


Rev. An Tzi Ming 


By F. A. BROWN* 


WE KNEW HE WAS VERY BRAVE,*BUT WE GOT THE REAL 
measure of the man when his church was bombed. 
Nearer and nearer fell the bombs, making craters 30 
feet across and 11 feet deep. His church, a fine brick 
building, seating 400, besides classrooms for Sunday 
school and day school, was located close to the railroad 
tracks—the chief objective of the Japanese bombers. 

“Better move your home to the other side of town 
and come back here every day on your icycle,” we 
urged him. “I cannot do that,” he quietly said, “for m 
people, my members still live around the church.” One 
day eight bombs fell just outside the church, making 
a wall of fire that began to crack the walls. Still he 
would not leave his people, but made a deep bomb- 
proof dugout large enough to shelter the women and 
children of his church. But a day came when the 
enemy dropped incendiary bombs, and that whole 
eastern end of our city went up in smoke and fire. He 
sent his family across the city while he went among 
the burning houses to gather up the wounded. And 
now a letter has come from China to Miss Lois Young 
saying that our beloved pastor died of penumonia last 
year in the city of Suchowfu. 

Rev. An Tzi Ming was brought up in a Christian 
home in Shantung, a product of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church. He came to teach in our high school 27 
years ago, but soon felt called to the ministry. Dr. 
Nettie Grier provided for his education, and he studied 
and was graduated from our Nanking Theological 
Seminary. He then entered evangelistic work, covering 
the whole Suchowfu field of two million people. For 
atime he was in charge of our itinerating band, using 
a tent to pioneer the outer limits of the field. Later he 
accepted a call to the pastorate of our largest country 
church—Yuan Chia Wa—a field covering more than a 
hundred villages, where he was greatly used of God. 
Later he became the pastor of the Mark Grier Memor- 
ial Church in the east suburb of our city, where he 
labored until his death. 

Pastor An (Peace) was a man of versatile gifts. In 
his approach he was quiet and affable, making himself 
at home and making others feel at home. Being a shrewd 
student of human nature, he had a keen sense of humor. 
He really made an ideal pastor who knew his flock— 
and how they loved him! 

He was a good executive. As chairman of our co- 





*D... . ‘ a 
Rey. F. A. Brown is a member of our China Mission force, now 
serving as pastor at Norton, Virginia. 
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Rev. An Tzi Ming and family in front of his manse 


operative committee that directed the work of the 
whole station during the stormy years following the 
communistic uprising, he presided with such skill and 
fairness that more than once the comment was made, 
“Our chairman has the mind of a trained lawyer.” 
Presbytery found him indispensable in committee serv- 
ice. A real leader, gifted with foresight, he planned 
ahead. 

Pastor An really excelled as a: preacher. His was the 
clearest enunciation, I think, of anyone I ever listened 
to. One charm of his preaching was his rich use of 
felicitous illustrations that simply delighted his audience 
and drove the truth home. He could hold any audience, 
illiterates and the well-educated. It was the spirituality 
of his preaching that went deepest. He knew the way 
to the holy of holies. 

As a presbyter he was strict. The door to his church 
was narrow. He and his session wanted to be sure that 
candidates for baptism were born again, so they kept 
some applicants waiting for more than a year. Though 
bringing them in from the byways and highways, he 
was not carried away by a desire for mere numbers. 
He was frank in his dealings, even with missionaries, 
and though outspoken in giving his opinion, whether 
others agreed with him or not, he was not a controver- 
sialist. 
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As a soul-winner he fished in all waters, and so skill- 
fully brought the casual conversation around to Jesus 
and His gospel. I traveled with him for many years and 
was uplifted by his example. No matter how weary 
he was on those long journeys, he was never too tired 
to speak a good word for Jesus to his fellow travellers. 

He knew how to endure hardness. He was one of 
that immortal band of nineteen from Sutsien and 
Suchowfu who were imprisoned for 70 days. He was 
tortured, nigh unto death, until he lost consciousness. 
He told me of the bitter taunts his torturers flung in 
his face. After his release he was run over by a Japanese 
truck, and for months was laid up with a broken thigh, 
from which he never fully recovered. He bore his suf- 
ferings patiently—yes, triumphantly. 

The whole city knew him. He was so highly re- 
spected that even the Japanese attended his funeral. 
He leaves a large family. His younger brother is in the 
ministry and is a man much like himself. His loss lies 
heavy on our hearts, especially at a time like this. 





Pastor An standing beside his tent, which seats or rather 
stands 150 people. The lad in the door is Frank Brown, Jr, 
The tent is pitched beside a new missionary residence which 
had just been dedicated. This was one of three homes given 
by the late Mr. Richardson of Greensboro, N. C. The neigh- 
bors wanted to see the new home, so the tent was pitched 
for days at the front door, and many heard the gospel from 
Pastor An and others. 





Happy Birthday to You 


August 1—Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa 

August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea* 

August 2—Rev. Wm. T. Mulcay, Africa 

August 2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa 

August 3—Mrs. D. A. Swicord, Korea* 

August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil 

August 3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China, (Re- 
tired. Address 3215 Seminary Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.) 

August 6—Mrs. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

August 6—Rev. L. L. Little, China. (Retired, Ad- 
dress, 701 N. Green, St., Greensboro, 
N. C.) 

August 6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil 

August 6—Rev. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. (Retired. Ad- 
dress, Montreat, N. C.) 

August 9—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico 

August g—Miss Carrie Lena Moffett, China. (Re- 
tired. Address, 107 Buckingham Circle, 
Norfolk, Va.) 

August o—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China* 

August 1o—Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan. (Retired. 
Address, Heath Springs, S. C.) 

August 11—Miss Gussie Fraser, China* 

August 12—Mrs. D. G. Armstrong, Brazil 

August 15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 

August 19—Mrs. Kenneth Gieser, China* 

August 20—Mrs. S. C, Farrior, China* 
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August 20—Miss Margaret Moore, R.N., Africa 
August 20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China. (Retired. Ad- 
dress, Camden, S. C.) 
August 20o—Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea* 
August 21—Rev. D. A. Swicord, Korea* 
August 22—Dr. John F. Preston, Jr., Korea* 
August 23—Rev. Jas. I. Paisley, Korea* 
August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa 
August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil 
August 23—Mrs. James A. McAlpine, Japan* 
August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China* 
August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa 
August 28—Mrs. Jas. N. Montgomery, China* 
August 28—Mr. Wayne M. Pethick, Africa* 
August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 
August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea* 
August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil 
August 30—Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Africa 
August 31—Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, China* 





*Now in U.S. 

Note: As our missionaries now in the United States afe 
moving from place to place, it is impossible at this time to givé 
permanent addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. 
The Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., will 
be glad to supply the address on request, near the birth date. 
Should cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use 
first-class Postage. 

No communication is possible at present with Japan, Korea, 
Occupied China, or the Philippine Islands. 
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Sio PAULO, WHERE WE HELD ouR Mission MEETING, IS 
along way from the home base, but the spiritual ben- 
fits of the contacts with other missionaries and the hear- 
ing of the inspiring sermons and heart-searching talks 
of Dr. Skinner, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, and of Dr. Anderson, 
general secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., were well worth the 
effort and the expense of the long trip. We, too often, 
like the servant of the prophet, see only the threatening 
enemies and are blind to the encircling hosts of God. 
We have returned to our fields with clearer visions, 
renewed hopes, and added strength for the tasks ahead. 

Sao Paulo is becoming more and more a North 
American city. At the ten cent store we bought real 
American ice-cream and coco-cola and, in the news- 
papers, saw advertisements of inner-spring mattresses. 
It is a city of sky-scrapers, and was the fastest growing 
city in the world last year. 

There, in Sao Paulo, as we listened to missionary 
reports, which told us of expanding needs, encourag- 
ing growth of the gospel, and unparalleled opportuni- 
ties, we were made to feel that “like a mighty army 
moved the Church of God” in Brazil. We also feel 
that in these days of conflict, when much that we hold 
dear is being destroyed, the hosts of God are march- 
ing on to victory. 

Let me give you some facts that indicate the victories 
in the fields of the West Brazil Mission during the 
past year: 


337 were received on profession of faith. 

75 were received by letter—an average of 59 per 
evangelistic missionary. 

2 beautiful churches were built; one in Goiania, capi- 
tal of the State of Goias, and the other in the fast grow- 
ing Frigorifico congregation. 

2 Bible conventions were organized and conducted 
by the Bible School, with a large and enthusiastic at- 
tendance of people who made real sacrifice to be 
present. 

1 new Presbyterial was organized by a committee of 
ladies from the mission—headed by Mrs. D. Lee Wil- 
liamson. 

1 class of thirteen was graduated from the Bible 
School and sent out to work in needy fields. 


In our mission territory we now have: 


LS 
*Rev. George H. Hurst is an evangelistic and educational missionary, 


President of the Bible School for Lay Workers at Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, in the West Brazil Mission. 
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Marching on to Victory! 


By GEORGE H. HURST* 


2,060 adult members 

2,600 baptized children 

78 Sunday schools with 5,000 scholars 
3 organized churches 

59 organized congregations 

109 preaching points 

36 church buildings 

11 houses adapted for worship 


When we remember that this work is carried on 
over an area larger than that of the States of North and 
South Carolina combined, and that much of the travel- 
ing must be done on horseback, you can realize the ef- 
forts of the evangelists and missionaries. If, when the 
present world conflict is over, we could obtain some 
soldiers of the Cross, some of the jeeps and other ma- 
terial equipment now being used by the army, we 
could not only fortify our outposts in the territory we 
have claimed in Christ’s name, but could make new ad- 
vances into the vast untouched hinterland. 

The Bible School in Patrocinio is preparing some 
of these needed soldiers, and I would like to tell you 
something about its work. We had a successful year 
with an enrollment of forty, which is our largest yet, 
and a graduating class of thirteen. Of this class two of 
the boys are now employed as colporteurs in the Home 
Mission fields of the Brazilian Church, and two are 
working as paid evangelists in other fields. Most en- 
couraging reports on the mission schools are being con- 
stantly received. The school’s fame is growing and it 
is known that it is an institution which produces Chris- 
tian workers of high character and burning zeal for 
evangelistic work. We have just received an unsolicited 
testimony from Dr. Landes, professor in the Seminary 
in Campinas. He writes: 


“Donna Alice is doing fine work in Indianapolis in our home 
mission field of Tanabi. She has a day school for the children 
of the congregation and also conducts the services in the 
absence of the pastor. She has been a wonderful help. I wish 
we could multiply such help all over Brazil. I hope you can 
increase your accommodations to take more students next year. 
One of the things I like about your school is that it does not 
educate the girls and boys ‘away from’ or ‘out of’ their home 
environment.” 


Besides the interesting and soul-satisfying work in 
the school we also have the pastoral care of ten con- 
gregations and preaching points. The area is large and 
much traveling must be done on horseback, but it is a 
work that also brings abiding joy. . 

Just recently I had the experience of riding along 
and talking with a young man about accepting Christ, 
and of hearing him say that, after thinking much about 

(Continued on page 235) 
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Old Man Joaquim’ 





Rev. Julio A. Ferreira with his parents—Joaquim José 
Ferreira and Dona Gabriella Ernestine de Andrade 


IN A VALLEY THAT LIES BETWEEN MINAS AND SAo PAULO 
there run three winding streams: one of dust, one of 
water, and one of steel. ~The steel one lies on crossties, 
the one of water runs murmuring over the stones, and 
that of dust rises timorously behind passing vehicles— 
the sign of progress. 

Time was when there was only the stream of sing- 
ing waters with trees covering one of its banks, while 
on the other side beyond the bushes, appeared low, 
grassy hills. Beyond these on the undulating uplands 
lay a large cattle farm. 

A boy, nick-named “Old Man Joaquim”, lived down 
below on the “old farm.” On the uplands, breathing 
the fresh air of the fields, there lived a girl. When she 
came to school down below, Gabriella noticed the 
austere youth of Joaquim, and Joaquim, in turn, began 
to pay visits to his relatives in the hills. 

The boy had lost his mother at the age of four and 
the girl had lost her father at seven. An older sister got 
a tutor for the boy who had him memorize a primer 
of the Catholic church. He learned it well. When he 
was a little older, he was surprised to see in a resumé 
of the Bible by the Bishop of Para, the Ten Command- 
ments, but different from those he had memorized. 
That was enough to make him desire more of the 
Truth. 

“There must exist a Bible of which this is the 
resumé,” thought Joaquim. 


*By Rev. Julio A. Ferreira, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Franca, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Translated by Miss Frances E. Hesser, 
Patrocinio, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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Another teacher was secured, a teacher whose only 
defect was that his wife was a Protestant. No one could 
approach her without having his ears filled with the 
gospel. This teacher soon moved to the highlands and 
word came back that he had joined his wife in profess- 
ing the Protestant faith and that already some relatives 
of Joaquim’s—his Aunt Emerciana and the girl Ga- 
briella—were interested in the new religion. 

“Even in this they were alike.” He was ridiculed by 
his friends because he was concerned about a Book he 
had seen, and she comforted her widowed mother with 
the hope found in a despised gospel. In the big house in 
the hills, in a drawer of a huge table which still exists 
and defies moving, there was found a New Testament 
with stiff leather back, written in old-styled Portu- 
guese. 

The boy never lost hope of finding the Truth. He 
had a presentiment: a light was dawning in his con- 
science which would not be darkened. Hearing of the 
New Testament which had been found at Gabriella’s, 
he went to see it. Riding up the mountain on his horse, 
his heart was bent on finding a home and a heaven. He 
saw the Book, well-worn and marked by his great- 
grandfather. 

Joaquim’s father had married again and was dissatis- 
fied with his son: “The boy is lost and is ruining every- 
body else.” He preached ‘his new ideas to his young 
step-mother. The new schoolmaster became contami- 
nated with the Protestant plague. The boy secured 
another Bible and read it as if his very life’ depended 
on it. 

Joaquim was thinking more about heaven than about 
business. His father, rustic and positive but practical, 
declared: “Priests are no good; they are the first to give 
a bad example. But you too! You cannot live on Bibles.” 

But the son had nothing to say against the priests, he 
was only concerned because they were so far from the 
living Word. Every morning as the smoke rose from 
the “Old Farm” at the early coffee hour, prayers as- 
cended from one who was becoming despised by men 
because he sought peace with God. 

The father said: “I don’t want a Protestant in this 
house. After you are married, do what you please, but 
not here.” The oldest sister, who had taken the mother’s 
place, was already convinced that Joaquim was right. 
Other sisters and brothers also experienced an aw aken- 
ing faith. Some others did not wholly approve, yet did 
not condemn. As to the rest—well, it is better not to 
know what they said. 

Joaquim prayed repeatedly and fervently as he 
turned the holy pages. It seemed to him difficult, truly 
painful, to tear out one by one the convictions of his 
childhood. Strange struggles between an enlightened 
spirit and one that longed for past beliefs went on in 
his heart. One day, April 11, 1886, that heart arose 
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smiling, disdaining the uncertainties that clouded it. 
His motto now was: “Let come what may!” 

Accompanied by his brother he saddled his horse 
and set out on a trip of over eighty miles, to Casa 
Branca, where lived a certain “Teixeirinha,” said to be 
a minister of the gospel. On the way he stopped to see 
relatives and told them the object of his mission. As he 
told them he also argued. 

On the return journey the insatiable spirit of Joa- 
quim desired to go to the city of Caldas where a 
Protestant, the well-tried Miguel Torres, testified 
powerfully. Even though Miguel Torres was a Protes- 
tant, he was held in esteem and it was said of him that 
in all that region he was the most learned, and of all 
mortal men, the most saintly. He had the courage to 
take the catechism of the Catholic bishop of Para and 
pull apart its arguments and one by one blow them 
away like wisps of kapok in the breeze. Joaquim hunted 
up this man, read his works, and in them felt the rock- 
like firmness of the writer’s convictions. 

Returning home, Joaquim invited all of his relatives 
and friends to go to Caldas and profess their faith. 
Some evaded the invitation, but not Gabriella, to whom 
he was engaged. So he wrote Miguel Torres saying 
that soon after their wedding they would go to Caldas 
and make their profession of faith. 

Today this couple is old—already they have passed 
their golden wedding anniversary. Each wedding an- 
niversary is the anniversary of a new decision. Joaquim, 
called “old” in his youth, is now called the “young old 
man.” Virtue brings these compensations. Today the 
couple like to show the letter from Miguel Torres that 
came in reply to their own. “Any day you arrive you 
will be welcome in my home.” That letter is held as an 
evangelical relic. 

As with strokes of magic brushes, memory paints the 
home of that illustrious servant of God whose hospital- 
ity received them—from the mounted butterflies on the 
parlor wall to the well-kept back yard: the big preach- 
ing hall, the widow glasses broken by fanatic’s stones, 
the library with many books, the dining-room where 
after breakfast could be heard the indescribably melo- 
dious voice of Senhor Miguel leading family prayers. 

When wearily they dismounted, there was Miguel 
Torres at the top of the steps, arms wide-spread in 
gesture, and words saying: “Welcome, beloved.” When 
they arose the next morning and met their smiling 
host in the hallway, it was not some trite remark they 
heard, but an expression of his great faith, “Just imagine 
when we meet up there!” pointing heavenward. To this 





day, also, they remember the examination for profes- 
sion of faith. How much advice was given by the 
counselor to these two inexperienced ones who had to 
live in such adverse surroundings! 





When Howell preached the gospel for the first time 
in the hotel in Sao Joao da Boa Vista, he discovered 
that there already existed a foundation for the evangeli- 
cal work, and Edward Lane could soon write to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, that there was a nucleus for a new 
church. Besides several inquirers, there was a “couple” 


‘who lived in Prata who would help. They lived ten 


miles from Sao Joao but what was that to those who 
had gone 100 miles to make their profession of faith? 

And that “couple” lends its aid to the Sao Joao 
church to the present day. They live in front of the 
church. In the morning, after the spiritual incense from 
their family altar has risen with the same fervor as in 
less peaceful times, opening their windows they read 
on the church building across the street the words 
“Come and See.” How many struggles, now buried, and 
how much anonymous aid do they not see in those 
words? They feel that in the history of the church of 
Sao Joao da Boa Vista, their conjugal and spiritual life 
has deeply woven a continuous and ever more salient 
thread. O the gracious life of God! 

Many were converted through their instrumentality. 
These are pointed out to us. “And of those who re- 
jected the gospel for the world,” the old man tells me, 
“you don’t know a single one. They all died soon.” 

Joaquim José Ferreira and Gabriella Ernestine de 
Andrade! Uninteresting to others perhaps—these 
names. Uninteresting this story. But to me, no! Both 
the story and the old couple are interesting and im- 
portant. I have always experienced the strong beauty 
of that wedding trip and that journey of faith. 

Someone publishing the pious and powerful life of 
this couple concluded: “Would that there were men 
like Joaquim Ferreira scattered in every corner of our 
land. Ten are the children who, to succeed in life, have 
only to follow in the footsteps of their venerable 
parents. All of them are doing well, there being two 
farmers, two auditors, two teachers, a druggist, a 
dentist, and a business‘man. And my story ends thus 
(says a friendly writer): Joaquim Ferreira and Dona 
Gabriella are tithers. A tenth of all they have belongs 
to God: and the tenth son is a minister. The tithe is 
the Lord’s.” 

This tithe is I—Julio Andrade Ferreira. 
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The “Talking Leaf 





A LITTLE AFRICAN LAD TIMIDLY ASKED HIS TEACHER FOR 
“the book that makes trouble for the head.” He -was 
not the first to have such a thought about an arith- 
metic book. His comment calls attention to a revolu- 
tionary change that is taking place. Africa is learning 
to read and write. This is of profound significance. 

Under the old tribal system of African education, no 
textbooks were needed or used. Of the 800 spoken 
dialects only one or two had been reduced to writing. 
There was no literature, and the African had only the 
folklore handed down from father to son to give guid- 
ance to his daily life. 

When the white man came, Africans saw him read, 
write, use figures, and print. They were inclined to be- 
lieve that he possessed a new kind of fetish, a powerful 

“medicine,” perhaps concocted by some medicine man 
in the land of pale- faced people. 

The early missionaries opened schools and began to 
teach boys and girls to read and write. It was some 
time before they discovered why there was such a keen 
desire to learn the secret of the printed page. Then they 
found that the Africans had been carrying their pro- 
duce to the trading establishments on the coast. There 
they received a slip of paper on which the buying agent 
made a few marks. When they took this paper to the 
company store the goods of their selection were given 
to them by another agent. What a powerful fetish! No 
wonder the printed page was later called the “magic 
leaf” or the “talking leaf.” 

Today thousands of African boys and girls are mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the ‘ ‘talking leaf.” You may 
see them sitting on rough-hewn benches in a school 
building with mud w alls and a roof of jungle grass. 
You may find them in the shade, laboriously reproduc- 
ing sy llables from the chart that hangs against the 
trunk of the mango tree. Or you may notice them out 
under the hot tropical sun w ‘ith sticks for pencils and 
the sandy earth for a slate. 

Young Africa is learning to read. What does it mean? 
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By DANA M. ALBAUGH 


Grows in Africa 


It means that the faucets of history, geography, educa- 
tion, politics, and religion are opening with a steady 
stream into the primitive backgrounds of African life, 
The African who has thought only in terms of his vil- 
lage or tribe now looks out on the life, the customs, 
the achievements—yes, and the weaknesses of his fel- 
low men around the world. Through the printed page 
he receives propaganda, learns first hand of racial ten- 
sion, and watches armies march over continents called 
Christian. He learns of strikes, labor conflicts, pressure 
groups, color lines, maximum working hours, time and 
a half for overtime. He now has a calendar and knows 
when Sunday and pay-day come around. He is be- 
sieged through the printed page to buy radios, bicycles, 
typewriters and sewing machines. But he can also be- 
come acquainted with the world’s great personalities, 
the finest literature, and the Book of Books. 

Know ledge of the “talking leaf” means that the 
mosquito is not just an obnoxious insect. It is a danger- 
ous enemy. The African has seen a picture of the 
mosquito greatly enlarged. He read that when it 
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travels from an infected to an uninfected person it 
carries the chills and fever of malaria. Formerly when 
he had these chills he thought some one must have put 
a “curse” upon him; or perhaps he had not paid the 
medicine man enough to get the right kind of a fetish. 
But the magic of print helps him to see danger in the 
steaming swamps. It also tells him of the white powder, 
uinine, which will relieve his misery. 

No longer does he think, as perhaps his father did, 
that a wheelbarrow is something to be loaded, placed 
on a man’s head and carried to its destination. Through 
the “talking leaf” he sees the wheel as one of the 
simplest but greatest of scientific achievements. With a 


_ knowledge of the “talking leaf” he operates the type- 


writer, transcribes telegrams, translates letters, writes 
public notices, makes health placards, and deciphers 
blueprints. The inventions of the world begin to belong 
to him and his people. 

The Christian forces have been the leaders in giving 
the African the use of the “talking leaf.” They have 
supported mission schools, and sent teachers into the 
corners of darkest illiteracy. They have reduced lan- 
guages to writing, translated books and sponsored read- 
ing campaigns. They have given the Bible with all its 
wisdom, beauty and simplicity to great sections of 
African life. The mission boards are hard at work on 
this problem. Not only do they each have their in- 
dividual programs. Jointly they are sponsoring the 
work of the World Literacy and Christian Literature 


Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference which 
is touching the need on a broad basis. 

The powerful instrument of reading is now in the 
hands of the African people. It can be a weapon for 
good or for evil, depending upon how it is used. Cer- 
tain selfish and ambitious forces seek to capture its ef- 
fectiveness. Christians have an opportunity to spread 
the knowledge of love, charity, goodness and righteous- 
ness through the “talking leaf.” When the African has 
come through the present period of transition what 
will the verdict be? Will it have been a “magic leaf” 
bringing results in the building of Christian character 
or only “the leaf that caused trouble for the head”? 


This article is released through the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 





Some Suggested Petitions for Special Prayer 


“Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them.”—Mark 11:24. 

A diluted faith is not enough. The kind of faith 
which is challenged here is a faith that has heard what 
God says He will do, and a faith that has seen Him 
doing it. Through such praying, the intercessor stakes 
everything on God, His power, and His willingness 
to help. 


In the spirit of such a faith, let us pray: 


First, giving thanks that thousands of Americans who 
in the past have relied on themselves are now reach- 
ing out for divine help. They are really praying. 

That through the experiences of these days yet more 
of the followers of Christ may come to know the 
limitless power of God so freely offered to all who 
have faith in Him through Christ. 

That through the conflicts in our world, nations may 
come to know the God of all power, and innumer- 
able souls may be redeemed by His Son. Make spe- 
cial petitions for these who do not yet know Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. 
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That the Church of Christ in all the world may main- 
tain her faith and manifest His power in all the 
world. Pray for the Church at home and her program 
‘to win America for Christ, that great progress may 
be made in these days when so much of our work 
in the foreign fields is curtailed, and especially for 
the Assembly, synodical, presbyterial, and congrega- 
tional home-mission program of our Church. 

That the Christian Conference for young people and 
adults being held this month may bear much fruit 
for the Kingdom. Pray especially for God’s blessing 
through the Christian Conferences of Negro 
Women. 

With thanksgiving pray for the Church home of our 
Assembly, and for Dr. R. C. Anderson and Mrs. 
Anderson, who have given untiringly of themselves 
and of their resources to make Montreat the most 
adequate Church home to be found anywhere, as 
world Christian leaders have stated. Pray for the 
conferences to be held in Montreat this summer and 
for the influence of these conferences in the life of 
the whole Church. 
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What Jews in America Face 


After the War 


By JOHN STUART CONNING* 


IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE NOW GOING ON, THE TIDE OF 
war has turned in favor of the United Nations. Con- 
fident of victory, people everywhere are looking 
beyond the dark clouds of the present conflict and see 
signs of the dawning of a new and happier day for 
humanity when the four freedoms for which we have 
fought will scatter their blessings over all lands. No 
element of our a sper looks forward with brighter 
hopes for the future of their people than our Jewish 
neighbors. Beyond the black night of horror that has 
swept over the Jewries of E ‘urope, they catch glimpses 
of a coming day of larger liberties than they have ever 
known for the harassed Jews of these lands. Doubt- 
less some of their expectations will be realized. The 
victors, in the terms of peace, will see that the reign 
of terror through which Jews have had to live so long 
in Eastern Europe comes to the end it deserves. But 
the coming of peace will not end all the difficulties 
with which the Jew has to contend. Victory will only 
solve the issues of the war; it will not change the 
character of those who brought about the struggle or 
subdue the ill will that incited their antagonism. The 
war will not solve the Jewish problem. Something 
may be done to quell the injustice and cruelties of the 
anti-Semites, but the evil spirit of anti-Semitism lives 
on. And it will seek ways to express itself in social, if 
not in civil and political, disabilities which are. often 
harder to bear than blows. 

These thoughts have been suggested by scattered 
comments in the Jew ish press as to the effects of the 
war on Jewish life in America. There is a tendency in 
certain quarters to think and speak as if one of the 
effects of the liberation of Jews in Europe would be 
to establish better relations between Jews and their 
neighbors in this country. But the approaching eclipse 
of Hitler in Europe does not seem to have deterred 
in the slightest degree the determination of anti- 
Semites in America to carry forward their unholy task 
of sowing seeds of strife between Jews and their neigh- 
bors. According to the Survey Graphic there are about 
800 organizations in the United States engaged in 
aggressive anti-Jewish propaganda. Some of these are 
nation-wide in their operations, others regional, but 
all are vociferous in their denunciation of Jews, and 
all issue publications or other literature which seems 
to have considerable circulation. Collectively these 
organizations claim to have six million followers and 
assert that through literature and public addresses they 
reach one third of the population of the United States. 








*Rev. J. S. Conning, D.D., Editor of Committee on Christian Ap- 
proach to the Jews of the Home Missions Council of North America. 
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Even though we may regard these figures as exag- 
gerated, they indicate an amount of virulent anti- 
Jewish agitation that is a grave threat to the peace 
and happiness of five millions of our fellow citizens. 
And, what is even more serious, they reveal an im- 
mense amount of latent prejudice which can be touched 
off by such crude and irrational arguments as these 
propagandists use. 

Numerous so-called “reasons” are given by anti- 
Semites for their dislike of the Jews, most of them 
imported from Nazi Europe and dealing with such 
fantastic claims as that Jews are Reds, or that they 
brought on the present war, or that they are engaged 
in a world conspiracy, basing their proof. on the shame- 
ful forgery of the Elders of Zion, now thoroughly 
discredited by all who know the facts. But there is 
another class of Americans who repudiate the charge 
that they are anti-Semites, yet for one reason or an- 
other hold aloof from Jews or do not trust them. 
There are business houses whose policy it is not to 
employ Jews. For the same reason there are apart- 
ment houses, hotels, schools, and fraternities that do 
not receive Jews. Certain communities for the same 
reason are closed to Jews. The reason given for the 
adoption of the policy is usually some social quality 
attributed to Jews which is disagreeable to others. 
They are said to possess certain Jewish character- 
istics which give to them a high visibility in the com- 
pany of their neighbors. But not all Jews are bad 
mannered or pushing or ostentatious or any one of 
the many disagreeable things often charged to Jews 
generally. Indeed one cannot in fairness generalize 
about Jews at all. The difficulty with such generaliza- 
tions is that they take no account of those to whom 
the disagreeable qualities do not at all apply, the 
gracious, kindly, generous souls who are quite as much 
chagrined at the disturbing characteristics of their 
fellow-Jews as are any Gentiles. 

Americans are in duty bound to oppose anti- Semitism 
as thoroughly out of accord with the democratic prin- 
ciples upon which our nation is founded. No element 
of the population can be discriminated against for any 
other reason than disloyalty as citizens without im- 
perilling that unity upon which the welfare of the 
republic depends. And Jews have demonstrated quite 
as successfully as any other race their adherence and 
devotion to the fundamentals of our democracy. From 
the beginning Jews have been foremost in every 
struggle of our country for the maintenance of that 
freedom which is the cornerstone of our public and 
private rights. In the present struggle, in which the 
whole future of their people in Europe is involved, 
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Jews have not only been eager to enter every branch 
of the armed forces, but to support them on the home 
front with the fullest ardor and sacrifice. 


It should not be necessary to define the attitude of 
Christians to anti-Semitism. A religion whose founda- 
tion principle is love, even for the unlovely and for 
adversaries, can find no religious justification for hatred 
toward any race or group. Certainly Christians should 
be well disposed toward the race of Jesus, whose reli- 
gion is rooted in the Old Testament, the Bible of the 
Jews, and who have been the channel of God’s redemp- 
tive purpose for the world, which culminated in the 
person of Jesus Christ. This is not to say that Jews 
and Christians are in agreement on all important issues. 
Christians have a controversy with Jews in their at- 
titude to Christ and on other matters centering in 
Him. This controversy cannot end until Jews have 
been won to an acceptance of Jesus as the promised 
Messiah, the Saviour of the world. But the winning of 
the Jew can never be along the dark and thorny path 
of hate, but only along the sunny path of love, where 
alone the face of Christ can be seen. No Christian can 
be an anti-Semite. 


But while dislike of the Jew is a matter of grave 
concern to every American, and especially every 
American Christian, it is most of all the concern of 
Jews. The tendency of Jews is to regard the dislike 
which so many of them have to face as a noxious aberra- 
tion on the part of the Gentiles which they cannot 
avoid and only endure. A Jewish writer suggests that 
it is the manifestation of a primitiyg instinct such as 
the sight of a rabbit evokes in the Yiound when it is 
roused to hunt it and prey upon it, the implication 
being that what in the Jew evokes the predatory in- 
stinct of the anti-Semite is as intangible and mysterious 
as what in the rabbit provokes the hound. But are there 
not certain traits in many Jews which evoke dislike or 
aversion on the part of Gentiles less impalpable than 
the operation of a primitive instinct? Jews are ready 
enough to combat what they call “un-American ac- 
tivities” on the part of anti-Semites, but the root causes 
of anti-Semitism are not those ordinarily put forward 
by anti-Semites. They are rather those which give to 
Jews their Jewishness. And to these Jews have clung 
with an amazing tenaciousness, claiming for them a 


religious sanction, when at best they are only racial 
customs. 


Has not the time come for Jews, who are foremost 
in the study of social problems, to study the under- 
lying causes of the dislike which they have evoked 
from their neighbors through all their generations and 
in every land of their sojourn? The Jewish problem 
moves wherever Jews move. So far as Jews and their 
problem is concerned, time has stood still. The pen- 
dulum has moved backward and forward, but the 
hands have not moved on the dial. Times have 
changed, kingdoms and empires have risen and passed 
away, the world has moved slowly through long 
periods of darkness toward a new day of freedom for 
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all mankind, other peoples have adjusted themselves to 
changed conditions, but the Jew holds on his separate 
way, clinging to practices that give to him a. rigid 
exclusiveness, and to notions that he belongs to a dif- 
ferent order than the rest of humanity. He divides the 
world into classes, Jews and non-Jews. Yet he wonders 
why he is misunderstood by others and why he is not 
always liked! 

Here in America Jews face an opportunity un- 
matched in any part of the world to study and help 
in the solution of the Jewish problem. The solution 
is encouraged by American democratic ideals. It has 


‘ the support of all fair-minded Americans. The prob- 


lem goes deeper than racial differences, for already in 
America many races have merged in the common life 
without breaking the ties that bind them to their racial 
heritage. Nor is it a matter of religion, for religious 
toleration is our boast. The difficulty lies mainly in 
what the Jew is by reason of his peculiar Jewish en- 
vironment and training. The Jewish home and school 
and synagogue and social institutions and holy days 
have all had a part in making him what he is, and in 
fostering the peculiar qualities and habits that underlie 
the Jewish problem. That the Jew is doomed to face 
the dislike of his neighbors simply because he is a 
Jew is to forget that the best loved Person in the 
whole world was born a Jew and lived His whole life 
as a Jew. It has been demonstrated many, many thou- 
sand times that when Jews think and act like that Jew 
the reign of prejudice is broken, and the Jewish problem 
ends. “For,” as Paul declares, “he is our peace, who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition.” In Christ Jesus “there is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon him.” When 
Jews study the Jewish problem, they will find the key 
to its solution in the hands of Jesus Christ. 





The Unpardonable Sin 
In his long poem, “Christus: A Mystery,” the poet 
Longfellow has the Abbot Joachim, approaching the 
end of his days, utter words which bear a message for 
each one of us today: 
“My work is finished; I am strong 
In faith and hope and charity; 
For I have written the things I see, 
The things that have been and shall be, 
Conscious of right, nor fearing wrong; 
Because I am in love with Love, 
And the sole thing I hate is Hate; 
For Hate is death; and Love is life, 
A peace, a splendor from above; 
And Hate, a never-ending strife, 
A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean serpents coil and hiss! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within; 
Hate the unpardonable sin! 
Who preaches otherwise than this, 
Betrays his Master with a kiss!” 
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A Letter 


By MARTHA TAYLOR* 


To a New Nursery Leader 


Dear Marie: 


Your letter has come asking for help on how to 
equip a Nursery Department. I am delighted that you 
_are the new superintendent of the department and feel 
that at last the Nursery work in your church can be 
what I have longed to see it. If the number of children 
exceeds twenty, you should take steps to have two 
rooms—one for the three-year-olds and one for the 
two-year-olds. The religious teaching of children 


under two can best be done by parents at home. With - 


sixty babies on your Nursery roll, you might expect 
to have a few more than the fifteen regular attendants 


you now have—that is, if you make the home contacts 


you should. Here are the suggestions I have to offer: 


Room and Floor 


Choose a room that will allow eighteen or twenty 
square feet for each child attending. The plan for 
ample space is to permit freedom for play without 
entangling consequencies; for, as you know, play will 
furnish the opportunities of teaching and learning that 
you want. Children have such close contact with the 
floor that we might start there with what we shall do 
to prepare the Nursery room. Even the steadier three- 
year-olds will be on the floor much of the time at 
Sunday school, since this is true of their home life, 
too. Attractive lineoleum is more sanitary than most 
floor coverings, but it is also cold and most often gaudy 
in pattern. A smooth polished floor, not too highly 
waxed, is practical and pretty. Small rag rugs can be 
placed at the play centers for further protection to 
the children. They can be kept clean, are easily moved 
according to the needs of the children, and really add 
to the appearance of the room. One large carpet is 
nice but far more difficult to keep sanitary. 


Furniture 


Not much furniture is needed in the Nursery, and, 
the less we have of it, the more room for the children. 
Sensible, isn’t it? Of course you will need a few chairs 
of the right height (8 or 10 inches) and a cabinet with 
open shelves for the Nursery toys. With the open 
shelves you can always see that the toys are neatly 
and lovingly placed (rather than carelessly thrown 
from sight) even if it is a task to keep them that way. 
The upper part of the cabinet can be enclosed, for 
there are certain pictures and supplies that are better 
cared for hidden from sight and dust. 

If you cannot get as large a room as is desirable, leave 


*Teacher of Bible at Pres.-Mex. School, Taft, Texas. 
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off tables and a piano. The latter is usable for quiet 
music and music appreciation, but other substitutes can 
be found. A lullaby is quieting, and the right choice 
of victrola records, from those now available, will mean 
more perhaps than good piano music. Naturally music 
as songs has a real place in the hearts of children, but 
words and melody both are understood better when 
not accompanied by a piano. Hence, I doubt the worth- 
whileness of a piano in the Nursery room. Low tables 
for the children (10 inches higher than the chairs) 
are helpful if they do not crowd the room. Children 
interested in creative drawing may choose the table 
for their work, or the child who is busy with a puzzle 
(you know the kind: the simple fitting together of 
colors and shapes). Some who work with modeling 
clay or beads might choose the table and find them- 
selves more out of the way of those at play on the 
floor. Play with dolls and blocks and mechanical toys 
and animals and balls and most other play is more 
comfortably done and more thoroughly enjoyed on 
the floor. If, in appreciation of God’s gift of food, a 
simple lunch is served, the tables are most convenient 
and natural. However, do not crowd your children 
with them, for the seats of chairs are like small tables 
and are as individual as the children themselves. 

If your attendance is limited to three-year-old chil- 
dren, you will not need a baby bed, unless your room 
is also used as a Nursery at other times. In case your 
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responsibility includes the care of infants, of course 
you should be equipped to meet this need. It is far 
better to have another room for the very young chil- 
dren, if that is at all possible. 

A rail fitted for hanging personal belongings, or a 
portable hat and coat rack, should be provided. See 
that it is not too high, as you will want to encourage 
your children to hang up and take care of their own 
things. 

Did you think I would suggest a sand table? Well, I 
do not. Sand is just fine outdoors where God’s own 
purifying agents of wind and rain and sun can keep 
such sand clean and sanitary; but, indoors, sand has no 
chance at this benefit. An unknowing janitor finds it 
an easy dumping place for floor sweepings in his effort 
to save the sand spilt by the children at their play. It 
is too heavy to be placed casually outdoors for an air- 
ing, so grows heavier—laden with the germs of coughs 
and colds, and who knows what else? 


Other Equipment 


1. As part of your room equipment, provide some 
living or growing thing. Your low windows will 
let children look out at the handwork of God, but ar- 
range a closer contact than that. Living things teach 
many lessons: fish, snails, and growing plants are good 
teachers—also a person, who is in possession of the 
abundant Christian life. 

2. Find some place (other than the middle of the 
room) to center an open Bible within the child’s ob- 
servation level. Open it at a picture if possible. All 
books should be used with care, but this one especially. 
It should be a part of the atmosphere of the room and 
will have value because of your attitude and attention 
and feeling for it. 

3. Don’t forget an attractive wastebasket, and see 
that it is used. 


Play Equipment 


What play equipment should you have? Choose the 
kind children play with indoors, and the kind that 
stimulates creative play. Let the list include: blocks of 
many sizes, shapes, and colors, or no color at all; small 
cars and large cars; airplanes; trucks and trains; large 
beads for stringing and color study; one or two balls 
(if they can be obtained); animal toys for pulling and 
holding; and then that large list centering in home 
life; books, of course; and drawing materials. Sugges- 
tions for the home life list include: dolls, dishes, doll- 
house furniture, pots and pans; telephone; and even 
the neighborhood grocery store! Pictures of food 
mounted on cardboard for play meals are handy to 
have ready for use. Play tables can be constructed from 
the blocks or boxes. 

These things and Nursery children are brought into 
a profitable relationship by the consecrated planning 
and effort of the Nursery teacher and her helpers. You 
should arrive early and see that the room is orderly and 
clean, heated or ventilated. Even the toys should be 
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made sanitary, dusted and arranged neatly in their 
places. Things children put in their mouths can be 
cleansed with rubbing alcohol—especially the dishes 
and spoons, and a doll’s face that has been kissed. Of 
course the hour you look forward to is Sunday morn- 
ing; and how the children love it! In making your 
plans for the day you will not expect to schedule the 
minutes of the hour for the children, although you can ~ 
and should plan the environment to encourage a pos- 

sible thought for the day. Your choice is made because 
of a child’s need of which you have learned; or the 
season of the year; or a problem among the children. 


.According to the chosen thought you should list cer- 


tain activities that can be done, and make other prepara- 
tions for the hour. A suggestive picture is chosen for 
the wall, a special toy placed to be seen. Your helpers, 
too, should know the plans and thus be alert to codrdi- 
nate the children’s own play ideas. 


For children under three years, comfort and care and 
happiness while living with others is the order of the 
day. Give every child some attention now and then, 
guiding them in new experiences of play and protect- 
ing them from the abuse of their own generation. As 
a rule a Nursery child is not ready yet for group ac- 
tivity, except in a very small group and for a very brief 
time. Your children under three will use almost the 
same equipment in their play as the older children, but 
in a more limited way and with less imagination. Some 
times their enjoyment in watching the others is almost 
the same as sharing in the experience. Don’t make your 
children unhappy by insisting on group participation. 
Do always lend a helping hand, often extend a cordial 
invitation to join with others in play or in any activity. 
Individually they will come to you, and individually 
you will teach them, although you may expect times 
when the law of suggestion operates to influence sev- 
eral children to play or listen together. 


I hope you can have your three-year-old children 
in a separate group, but, even though you cannot, you 
will plan for them especially, and yet individually. 
Every child needs to learn to thank God for His gifts 
of food, and how to share in his play. A little girl 
might learn these lessons best while at play with her 
doll house—a little boy while “hauling and trucking 
vegetables or milk.” If your plan for the day is cen- 
tered on thanks to God for His gifts of food, choose 
two or three suggestive pictures to interest the chil- 
dren. At the reading table place the books of farms and 
food and growing things. Make a list of play ideas you 
may need to use. Your plan might even include a simple 
lunch of crackers or fruit. Samples of seeds from which 
our foods come is another possibility for use with the 
days’ thought. Discover what rhymes or prayers you 
might use, and especially think of helpful songs and 
stories. Look up the familiar picture and story in the 
child’s own Sunday-school leaflet or booklet. This 
literature should be in the hands of the mothers for use 
in the home both before and after you have a need for 
it at the church. In all these plans let your helpers think 
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and work with you that they too may be as ready as 
you are to seize every opportunity of teaching. The 
remembrance of a happy hour spent at the church will 
do much both for the child and his home. The Sunday- 
school Nursery class ought to be the first break for the 
child from his home, but in the end it should be a tie 
that binds the home and the church in a common work 
of love. 

Before you close the door to the Nursery room, after 
all the children have gone, you will probably feel as | 
often have: it’s an inspiration to have had this hour 





with the children in the name of the One who once 
said: “Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God.” And 
then the final glance confirms another conviction of 
mine: The Nursery room of a church should be an at- 
tractive, inviting room any time you see it! And here’s 
a promise: I’m coming to see you and your new 
Nursery classroom soon. 
Until then, and with love, 


ESTELLE 


Miss Williams Resigns 
as Young People’s Editor 


By W. NORMAN COOK* 


Tue Executive ComMMiItTtTer oF REeLicious EpucATION 
and Publication, and the Young People’s Division in 
particular, have suffered a great loss in the resignation 
of Miss Clarabel Williams as a member of the Young 
People’s Division Staff. On March 1, Miss Williams 
severed an official relationship to the Executive Com- 
mittee of over seventeen years, in order to answer the 
call to a much-needed service in her own home. 

Miss Williams first worked for the Committee in the 
preparation of Sunday-school materials. After becom- 
ing a member of the Staff, she was for some time a 
writer of Uniform Intermediate Quarterly and the 
Uniform /ntermediate-Senior Quarterly. Later she be- 
came editor of Onward, and subsequently of the Pro- 
gram Builder. When the writer of this article came to 
the Richmond Office as Director of Young People’s 
Work, Miss Williams was editor of Young People’s 
Publications, and continued in that office until her 
resignation. In this position she had general super- 
vision of all young people’s publications, with particular 
responsibility for the Intermediate and Senior Depart- 
mental Graded Quarterlies, the Onward, and the Pro- 
gram Builder, until January 1, 1944 when the Program 
Builder was changed to Presbyterian YOUTH and 
Miss Nelle Morton became the editor of this youth 
magazine. In addition to the regular periodicals, Miss 
Williams edited vacation Bible school texts and other 
special materials. 

In the development and preparation of the present 
Pioneer Departmental Graded Series of Bible studies 
for the Sunday school, Miss Williams had a most im- 
portant part. She served as a member of the Inter- 
mediate Curriculum Committee which developed this 
cycle of studies, and then had the major responsibility 
of securing the writers and editing and steering through 


*Director, Young People’s Work. 
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the materials until they came out in finished form. More 
recently she has been responsible for revising many of 
the units of study in this series. 

Besides her work as editor, Miss Williams has shared 
most constructively in the whole work of the Young 
People’s Division. Her experi fence and wise counsel 
have been invaluable as a member of the Young People’s 
Division Staff, in the meetings of the Young People’s 
Council of the Assembly, in the Youth and Adult 
Leadership Schools at Montreat, and with local groups 
in leadership schools or classes, and in other ways. She 
has been active also in the Committee on the Religious 
Education of Youth of the International Council of 
Religious Education, and in other ways in coéperative 
work with other denominations. Since its formation a 
few years ago, Miss Williams has been a member of 
the International Council Committee on Graded Les- 
sons, which has been developing a curriculum and out- 
lines which will be used by various denominations. As 
a member of this Committee she has served on several 
of the Sub-Committees dealing especially with young 
people’s curriculum. 

In all of her work, Miss Williams has been most 
conscientious and thorough. She has been understand- 
ing of and codperative with others, and always willing 
to take her share of whatever task needed to be done. 
Her influence will continue in the work of our Com- 
mittee and in the lives of many young people and 
leaders of youth throughout our Church. 

Miss Williams will be missed greatly in all of the 
work of the Young People’s Division and of our whole 
Committee, but we shall hope to have her continued 
counsel and help as a member of the recently formed 
Young People’s Advisory Committee on Curriculum. 
Our best wishes and prayers go with her as she minis- 
ters to her own loved ones, and in other ways con- 
tinues to serve our Lord and His Church. 
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Miss Elizabeth Glasscock 
| Joins the 
Children’s Division Staft 
in Richmond 


WE ARE DELIGHTED TO ANNOUNCE THAT Miss ELIZABETH 
Glasscock from Deridder, Louisiana, became a member 
of the staff of the Children’s Division on April 1. Her 
work will be that of assistant in the division. 

Miss Glasscock has had a wide and varied experience 
which especially qualifies her for this work. She has an 
A.B..degree from Belhaven College in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and the degree of Master of Religious Education 
from Assembly’s Training School. 

After graduation from the Training School she 
served as Director of Religious Education in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Kilgore, Texas. While there 
she helped to organize outpost Sunday schools and 
directed the training of the leadership in these schools. 

In 1938, Miss Glasscock became Director of Religious 
Education in Brazos Presbytery. During her five years’ 
service in this presbytery she had experience as leader 
both in the general field of Religious Education and in 
children’s work, conducting Children’s Division con- 








ferences, teaching leadership classes, and writing some 
of the Primary Graded Lessons. Miss Glasscock comes 
to her new work direct from her work in Brazos Pres- 
bytery. We feel that the Children’s Division staff of the 
Assembly is fortunate in having her as a member at this 
time when the work with and for children is assuming 
such an important part of the program of Religious 
Education. 
A.S.B. 





The Association of Directors of Religious Education 


Annual Meeting: July 14-18, Gaither Hall, Montreat, N. C. 


Officers: 


PRESIDENT—Miss Evelyn Green, Broadway Presby- ‘ 


terian Church, Fort Worth, Texas 
Vicre-PrEsIpDENT—Miss Henrietta Thompson, First 
Presbyterian Church, Anderson, South Carolina 
SECRETARY—Miss Mary Boney, First Presbyterian 
Church, Charleston, W. Va. 
TREASURER—Miss Sarah Dudley Whitmore, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHAIRMAN ProGRaAM ComMm™itTTEE—Miss_ Rachael 
Wylie, First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina 


Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson of Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, will make several ad- 
dresses to the Association. Other speakers will be Dr. 
John R. Cunningham, Dean J. M. Godard, Mr. Ernest 
Arnold, Miss Sallie Thrower, Dr. E. D. Grant, Dr. 
P. H. Carmichael, Rev. A. R. Batchelor. A full program 
of inspiration and enlightenment has been planned, 
and every person who is a director of religious educa- 
tion in a local church is urged to make plans now to 
take advantage of this opportunity of growth. Reserva- 
tions at College Hall in Montreat may be made by 
writing Dr. R. C. Anderson, Prestdent, the Mountain 
Retreat Association, Montreat, N. C. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—May 1, 1943.......... ees $2,443.97 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—May 1, 1944............ 
52 OS daa ee ae es eee $ 353.52 


Increase for one month.......... 


JUNE 1944 





i ime: 2,797.49 
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Beginning 


Tuesday Evening Montreat Leader 


July 18, 1944 


Program and Courses of Study 
MORNING 


WorsuHip 8:40-8:55 ....... ins éehieee vee Wallace M. Alston 


First Crass Pertop 9:00-10:20 


Jesus and His Teachings ................ William Childs Robinson 
SD SUIT oink cia bee ie ccetscveeue ue H. H. Thompson 
A Survey of Our Teaching Materials .............. John L. Fairly 
The Home and Church Working Together in 
the Religious Nurture of Children ...... Atha S. Bowman 
Annie Laurie Newton 
The Superintendent and His Task ............ Alex. R. Batchelor 
ED cc eevbindvvecessus eanaden Nelle Morton 
Young Adults in the Church .............4.. Joseph M. Garrison 
S. J. Patterson, Jr. 


ee .. os cis oesead lawa ee popes P. D. Miller 


SeEconp Crass Periop 11:30-12:50 


The Purpose and Program of the Church ...... Edward D. Grant 
PEED os kes Giiehed abe esaeeeesteees William Childs Robinson 
The Use of Music in Christian Education .......... Alton Howell 


The Administration and Government of the 


NED SIO i055 de vane news nonun S. J. Patterson, Jr. 
Ree etree ee W. Norman Cook 
A Student Work Program .............0004: Joseph M. Garrison 
The Church’s Program for Youth .............. Helen Spaulding 


“Montreat, North | 


C.asses MEETING Boru First anp Sgconp P 


Living Together in the Christian‘Family 


*Christian Bases for World Order 


Missionary Outreach Through Religious 


2 eee 


At-the-Church Work of the Nursery De 
With Laboratory .................. 


Guiding Beginners in Christian Growth 
With Laboratory .................. 


Guiding the Religious Growth of Prima 
With Laboratory .......... 


Guiding the Religious Growth of Juniors 
With Laboratory ................-. 


*Limited to Ministers, Directors of Religious Education, P 
Instructors. 


ACCREDITATION CONFERENCES (Afternoon 


EVENING 
EvENING Procrams 7:45-9:00 


A series of evening addresses based o 
Ministry of Teaching in Crisis” 


et et POS 


% 


SUNDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:30 A.M. 
Morninc WorsHip 11:00 4.M..--:::-... 


EVENING WorsHIP 8 P.M. .--++s**s+::- 


The Church Calls You to the Ministry of 





adership School 


it, North Carolina 


9:00-10:20 
ST AND SECOND PERIODS 11:30-12:50 
"= Lewis J. Sherrill 
i ah naa — H. Sherrill 
orld Order ........Ernest Trice Thompson 
brough Religious 


Pee eee er seer eee 


Mark A. Dawber 
Henry W. McLaughlin 


f the Nursery Department 
eeeeeeseee- Mrs. Eva B. McCallum 


bristian Growth 


......-Mrs. Porter Davis 


zrowth of Primary Children 
eveeeess+Elizabeth Glasscock 


rrowth of Juniors 


As Te Mrs. D. P. McGeachy, Jr. 


Religious Education, Professional Educators, and Accredited 


es (Afternoon) ........ Orene MclIlwain 


EVENING 
9:00 
iddresses based on the general subject “The 
Crisis” 
Chaplain Robert L. McLeod, 
Ernest Trice Thompson, 
James A. Jones, 


William Childs Robinson, 
° Wallace M. Alston. 


A.M. «++++++........... Wallace M. Alston 


......James A. Jones 


For detailed information regarding 
the Leadership School and for reg- 
istration, write: 


Dr. Patrick H. CARMICHAEL, Dean 
Presbyterian Building 
Richmond 9g, Virginia 


Closing 
Thursday Noon 
July 27, 1944 


For detailed information regarding 
hotel and boarding house accom- 
modation, write: 


MounTAIN RETREAT ASSOCIATION 
Montreat, North Carolina 








REGISTRATION CARD 
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Registration is required REGISTRATION FEE: $1.00 are cared for. Note: In 





of all who attend classes. 


Those paying the registration fee of one . 


dollar are guaranteed full privileges of 
the school, including membership in 
classes or seminars. Visitors will be ad- 
mitted to groups having available seating 
space after regularly enrolled members 


the interest of efficiency 
the right is reserved to withdraw 
courses having an enrollment of less 
than ten persons, and to limit the en- 
rollment in other courses to a maximum 
of fifty. Advance’ registrations will be 
given preference. 


*An individual may earn two credits—through one double period course or two 
other courses. 


SEND REGISTRATION CARD AND FEE TO: 
PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL, 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, RICHMOND 4g, VA. 


inistry of Teaching in This Time of Crisis 
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School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Missouri 


“Keeping The Faith’ 
The School of the Ozarks and These War Times 


By MRS. CARL CAVE* 


LIKE OTHER INSTITUTIONS AND HOMES ALL OVER OUR 
land, The School of the Ozarks has become increasingly 
war-conscious as the months have gone by. Its growing 
war-mindedness, from Pearl Harbor days to the pres- 
ent, might even typify our country’s stepping-up of its 
participation in the war program. 

Those early days impressed us mainly in their de- 
mand for our older boys, the mainstays of the student 
body, the elder brothers who taught the younger ones 
and headed the campus projects. We saw their number 
decrease in the 1941-42 school year until only eleven 
senior boys remained to graduate. This year we find 
that list of senior boys decreased to eight, with the 
possibility that two of them will be taken before the 
school year is completed. 

But that first impression was intensified when those 
early trainees went into action. One boy’s plane went 
down in the Pacific; a boy was taken prisoner at Guam; 
another was among those weary soldiers of Corrigedor; 
a School of the Ozarks graduate was with the infantry- 
men taken prisoners by the Italians, later turned over 
to the Germans; another strong young man, a gunner, 
went down with his plane; other boys have been 
wounded; some have come home on leave with un- 
steady hands and faces stamped with untold exper- 
ences. These are the signs that have so indelibly 
touched the heart of the school, just as they are touch- 
ing the hearts of homes and institutions everywhere. 

Then here at home we have had our task ‘assigned, 
not only by ourselves, not only by our country, but 
also by those very boys—now ‘some 2 50 of them—on 





*Mrs. Cave is a graduate of the School of the Ozarks and wife of 
the principal of this school. 
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The Author 


fighting fronts and waiting fronts all over the globe. 
Letters come from them, dozens of letters every month. 
Naturally they say little of what they are doing—some- 
times covering up with such laconic statements as, “We 
landed on Guadalcanal and have been busy ever since,” 
—but they have plenty to say about “what we are 
fighting for”. They put it many ways. One boy says, 
“Keep the School of the Ozarks as it is. In years to 
come make it continue to produce men and women that 
will make this world better, because they have found 
that it is Christian to give more than is required.” Says 
another, “The school will always get on somehow. Its 
ideals and standards are too high for it not to survive 
anything that comes. Anyway, that is what we are 
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“ “Whether th 


fighting for—the hope that when we return we will 
find things like we expect, with peace, happiness, and 
security for all.” And then consider this, from a boy 
who has been in engagement after engagement: “You 
are the ones, you there at home, that have the biggest 
task to do. Keep the School of the Ozarks going... 
Help others as you have helped so many of us. The 
school has shown me that things can be accomplished 
if one is willing to put forth the effort and faith; it has 
shown me what a good Christian life should be; and 
has given me the courage to face difficulties without 
fear and discouragement.” What do they expect when 
they come home? “—To live a normal life back home 
near our relatives and friends and all the things that 
are dear to us”; “a tomorrow in which we can live an 
unharried life.” 

In these letters they commend not only the high 
ideals the school tries to uphold, but they include their 
appreciation of the entire training they have received. 
“The courtesy and discipline I learned at School of 
Ozarks have certainly helped me in my training”; “In 
my machinist work I find that the training I got at 
School of the Ozarks surely is going to help me”; “I 
have only lately realized the deep and lasting influence 
of the School’s training in my life.” Sometimes they 
write as did this boy, “I have a brother who has just 
finished grade school and wants to come to the School 
of the Ozarks. He is in just the shape I was when I got 
ready for high school. I wouldn’t ask for a better school 
than the School of the Ozarks, and you will be doing 
me a big favor to consider him.” , 
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Our Task: 


And so they set our task for us—the task of carry- 
ing on to the best of our ability, holding fast always to 
the purpose for which the School of the Ozarks was 
founded, keeping faith with those who founded it and 
all who came after them and those yet to come. 


How Do We Manage? 

The task is no easy one. The same number of chil- 
dren are ours to feed, clothe, and instruct, prices have 
mounted, shortages have come, flood and drought took 
their toll last crop season, loyal contributors have been 
faced with the multiple demands on their pocketbooks. 
Yet the school has gone on and will go on. The boys, 
younger and smaller though they are, have pitched in 
to man-sized jobs; the girls have shared willingly in all 
sorts of labors. When we were short some plow hands 
last summer, one of the girls challenged us to give her 
“a team and double-shovel.” The faculty have doubled 
in all manner of jobs. Fall harvest found faculty men 
supervising the picking of spinach, the pulling of 
sweet-potato vines, the gathering in of all those crops; 
in the fall, when we were without a canning factory 
manager, the principal of the school took on the job 
in addition to his own; with a faculty get 
the women faculty, too, have had their extra jobs; 
night bean-snipping crews last summer found the secre- 
tary, bookkeeper, housemothers, all available hands, 
at the cannery. We recognize the food needs of our 
nation and realize that we may help in our humble 
way; consequently, it is with renewed vigor that we 
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now prepare our fields for a season that holds rich 
romises. 

And, finally, there have been our wonderful friends. 
Lean years may come, disaster may humble us, but 
friends have never failed us. Questions are asked and 
sometimes even rumors start: How can a school like 
this go on at a time like this? How will you make up 
for the severe loss that resulted from the flood of last 
spring, the drought of last summer?. How can you be 
sure these disasters may not repeat themselves another 
season? Our answer is always the same: we believe 
with all our being that so long as The School of the 
Ozarks is true to its task, the good Lord will raise, up 
friends to sustain it and cause it to progress. It would 
rejoice your hearts to know of the multiple ways in 
which loyal, devoted friends have rallied about us 
through these war years. True, demands have been 
great, but, in a characteristic American way, our friends 
have met the hour of need. Some, already sacrificing to 
make their contributions, have doubled their portions; 
others have given whatever additional they could. Let- 
ters like this have come: “Enclosed is my summer trip. 
Things are too arduous for it, and I can think of no 
better investment than the School of the Ozarks.” Or 
a letter like this from parents who have now given two 
sons in the supreme sacrifice for their country and who 
have established six memorial scholarships in the school: 
“We feel it is the place for money that was bought at 
sO dear a price. I have prayed that God will make our 
sons’ going a stepping stone for us to a closer walk with 





the Christ and a blessing to many ... We feel that our 
sons lives will go on in the lives of other young men.” 

Another fine thing is the increasing help of the 
school’s own boys and girls—now men and women 
ready to share responsibilities. Besides five scholarships 
sponsored by the alumni organization as a whole, a 
number of graduates now give individual scholarships 
or send their contributions “to help out where needed.” 
Even boys and girls on service pay, some of them far 
from home, send their contributions. 


Business as Usual: 


And so it is that the work goes on. Never have we 
had a finer family of alert young people, keen to learn, 
eager to do the right thing. Our annual week of 
religious emphasis has been a revelation. Conducted by 
Dr. -B. F. Hall of Central Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis, Missouri, it brought thirty-four boys and girls to 
profess their faith in Christ and fifteen to rededicate 
themselves to Him. Throughout the year students have 
been attentive to the fine messages of our own pastor, 
the Rev. Richard Burn, to the young people’s Christian 
work so ably sponsored by Mrs. Stafford Beck, and to 
all the teaching of the school that ever centers about 
the church. 

We covet the continued prayers of our friends for 
the work of the school, that it may indeed keep faith 
with its purpose, and that it may stand as a guiding 
light to the continuing stream of young people that 


. look to it for their training. 





Highland and These War Times 


By YORK M. JACKSON* 


“SONS OF HIGHLAND” 


WAITING — WISHING — LONGING. JUST THREE LITTLE 
words—yet they mean so much when they come from 
one of our own Highland boys out in the Southwest 
Pacific. Waiting for the mail to come, wishing they 
were back in a U. S. port for a while, and just longing 
for a glimpse of civilization once again. Very frank, 
was he not? Yet, when we stop to think, we wonder 
if there are not boys from the Highland Institution 
and elsewhere scattered hither and thither who do just 
those three things but shy from expressing it in their 
letters. However, this is the news one letter brought 
from a bluejacket, and he goes on to say, “No doubt 
you have wondered why I joined the Navy so soon 
after graduating. Here’s the reason: I felt that Uncle 
Sam needed me more than anyone else, and I could 
not let him down. Of course, I would like to be back 
at Highland, it’s the grandest place I have found. But 





*Mr. Jackson is Superintendent of Highland Institute, Guerrant, 
Kentucky. . 
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Strong brothers meet in London—Captain Ottis Strong, 
Class of ’38; Corporal Simon Strong, Class of ’39 


there’s a job to do now—a big one—and I must do 
my part.” 
Should we count, we would find that there are per- 
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Girls who live in the dormitory at Highland Institution 


haps several hundred former students and graduates of 
Highland who have that same feeling. From the South 
Sea Islands to the ice-laden land of Alaska, and wher- 
ever Uncle Sam has fighting men far across the seas, 
there is where the “sons of Highland” may be found 
helping to do the “job.” None has won a battle by 
himself, but some have participated in the fall of Casa- 
blanca and in other major features. Some of our boys 
were the first to land on foreign soil after the outbreak, 
of the war, some were already at Pearl Harbor. These 
are the ones who say that they ‘ ‘aren’t coming back till 
it’s over over there’! 

Yes. Highland is represented in the Army, the Navy, 
the Marines, the Merchant Marines, the Coast Guards, 
the Signal Corps, the Woman’s Army Corps, the Navy’s 
Nurses Corps, and in the Chaplaincy. So far as we 
know the highest rank of a Highland boy in Service 
is that of a Captain. They have climbed the hard way 
from that of a “buck private.” In their letters they 
speak so often of what their training at Highland has 
and is meaning to them, and that being in a war has 
miade them realize this more fully. 

“Behind the man behind the gun” are our other 
Highland boys and girls, men and women helping to 
“Back the Attack” by buying War Bonds and Stamps. 
This, of course, is fine, but the greatest force is prayer. 
Those who are not in school are finding things to be 
done. They are helping to manufacture the implements 
of war, working i in offices, nursing, teaching, working 
on farms, or helping i in some other capacity to hasten 
the day when the V/CTORY will be ours. 


“TRUE TO CHRIST” 


During the school year of 1943-44 at Highland Insti- 
tution, Guerrant, Kentucky, two very profitable series 
of evangelistic services have been held. In November 
we had with us the Rev. William C. Brown, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Hazard, Kentucky, and 
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Chairman of the Home Mission Committee of Guer- 
rant Presbytery. Mr. Brown spoke to the students dur- 
ing the chapel program in the mornings, and the eve- 
ning services were held in the church for all in our 
community. Many young people sought personal in- 
terviews to discuss with Mr. Brown their spiritual 
problems and needs. During the week a number of the 
young people took an open stand for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and at the close of the meetings tw enty “six were 
baptized and joined the Highland Presbyterian Church. 

During the month of March, we have enjoyed ten 
days of an unusual and inspiring character. There has 
been one among us who has uplifted and enriched pur 
lives afresh. Dr. Clifford Lewis, an outstanding young 
people’s evangelist whose headquarters are in Knox- 
ville, ‘Tennessee, is the founder of Young People’s Fel- 
lowship Clubs, and has traveled around the world in 
carrying on in his service for Christ. We had the 
privilege of seeing the pictures he took during that trip 
around the world. One of the great blessings was that 
which came to us as he showed us his beautifully 
painted scenes of Palestine, the very land where our 
Saviour lived, ministered, and gave His life for our 
redemption. At the after-service that night, held for 
those who desired either to accept the Lord Jesus for 
the first time or to confess sin and failure in their Chris- 
tian experience, twenty-three young people met with 
earnest hearts and tears of repentance, and young lives 
were yielded to the Lord. 

As this article is being written, the meetings are still 
in progress, and up to this time about sixty people have 
come forward for prayer and to accept the Saviour, or 
express their purpose to forsake their sins and live true 
to Christ by His grace and enabling. A new spirit pre- 
vails on our campus and in our community. We are en- 
tering upon a new Church year with hearts aglow and 
with a steadfast purpose to live by the motto w hich 
has been the keynote of our revival: “TRUE TO CHRIST.” 
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Senior Class of 1944 
Highland Institution 


CLASS OF “44” 


“Write an article about the 
Seniors.” This could be done 
much easier five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty years from now, for this 
1s just the “commencement” of 
the lives of these fine young peo- 
ple. I can write in a very small 
way about their preparation up 
to this time, their background, 
and their talents. 

Highland has been a part of all their lives because 
they are all from the mountains of Kentucky. If you 
have ever seen these mountains you will know that 
they are beautiful at all seasons. The seniors won’t 
realize, until they see over a period of time city streets 
where the beauties of nature are crowded out by man, 
how fortunate they are to have lived where there is 
such an abundance of beauty. 

Highland is also a tradition in their families, for in 
the list of alumni of our school we find the following 
relatives of the class of 1944—four brothers, eight sis- 
ters, five aunts, two uncles, and nineteen cousins. 

Uncle Sam needed some of the boys who would 
have graduated this year, and I could not write about 
the class and not mention them, for we have missed 
them, and when we were together we thought and 
talked of them, and we know we would be happier if 
they could be here with us. Just recently a letter came 
from one of them and he says, “I won’t be there this 
year to see my classmates at Highland graduate,” and 
we know the others often think about their classmates 
here at school. Uncle Sam left us only one, and he is 
a fine young man, but too young to be in the Service. 





The girls elected him president of the Senior class by 
a unanimous vote, and he filled this office very ably 
and tactfully. 

We are especially thankful that all of the class are 
Christians. Coming from Christian homes is of first im- 
portance, but young people need Christian education 
and associations at school. We know the problems of 
juvenile delinquency in our land today and the price 
that will be paid in years to come. These young people 


need something, —perhaps Christian education. 


The’ Seniors have their dreams of the future. The 
future, after the war, in a world of peace. Our president 
will be old enough to be in the Service rfext year. Some 
of the girls will attend special schools for teachers con- 
ducted by the State University and then teach next 
year. Some will help in defense work, and we are glad 
to know that some plan to go to college. 

The picture tells you how really good-looking they 
are, and we are proud of them and hope we will be 
hearing from them five, ten, fifteen, twenty years from 
now, and that they will be doing real Christian work 
wherever they are. We know they have the ability and 
background. 





Marching on to Victory! (Continued from page 217) 


his life, he had decided to become a Christian and join 
the church. On this visit to the diamond section I often 
preached in crowded rooms of private homes, to many 
who knew nothing of the gospel, and I also held serv- 
icés in filled preaching halls for those who had come 
long distances to hear the message, and to receive com- 
fort and strength for Christian living. The fact that 
many made real sacrifices to come to the service was 
brought forcibly to my mind by a conversation after 
one of the services. One of the Christians told me about 
his eagerness to attend services when he was a new 
Christian. He said: “It was difficult to attend services 
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then, but we rarely missed, even though we lived eight 
miles from the preaching hall. I had only two horses 
to take the family of five, but we always went, even on 
rainy days. I recall one especially difficult and trying 
trip. Two of the children fell off the horse and were 
bruised, but we made it. And all the trouble was worth 
while because Dr. Lane taught an unusually helpful 
lesson in the Sunday school, and his sermon shortly 
after was a means of bringing me needed comfort and 
strength. All the hardship of the trip was repaid by the 
messages that day.” 

So the Church in Brazil is marching on to victory! 
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Gateway of opportunity for many Mexican boys 


If You Were 


at Tex.-Mex. 


By FRANCES BOLT HAMILTON* 


“Glory, glory how the angels sing! 
Glory, glory how the loud harps ring! 


hy 


YES, THE BOYS SING WHEN THEY ARE HAPPY. IF YOU ADD 
to the above words the sound effect of a husky Mexican 
boy singing with much gusto behind a lawn mower 
hitched to a mule, you have pictured one phase of life 
at the Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute for Boys, five 
miles south of Kingsville, Texas. 

Many Mexican boys thirteen years of age and older 
have come to Tex.-Mex., from Mexico and Texas alike, 
to learn by going to school half a day and by doing 
industrial work the other half. 

The silence of the cool, quiet country mornings is 
broken by the prompt but unwelcome ringing of the 
6:30 bell. Dormitories come to life gradually. How- 
ever the dairy crew, “biscuit boys,” and “cats” are up 
and working long before the bell rings. Tex.-Mex. has 
thirty head of cows and six boys milk them twice a 
day. “Cat” is the Tex-Mex. nickname for a boy who 
does kitchen or domestic work. From the feminine 
point of view, these boys will make the best husbands! 

The next bell is a warning that breakfast is served 
in ten minutes. Some boys, if you can believe it, would 
rather sleep than eat; so we don’t see them until Chapel 
at 8:10. Ten minutes are set aside in the morning for 
thanking God in song and prayer. Just the simplest of 
worship services, but they build character and mold 
lives. 


*Mrs. Harry W. Hamilton, Jr., former teacher at Tex.-Mex., and 
wife of an Army Lieutenant now in Sicily, is serving as office secre- 
tary at this school at the present time. 
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Then, the eight- to twelfth-grade boys go to classes 
which cover regular high-school subjects plus a course 
in Bible, while the fifth- through seventh-grade boys 
are assigned work to do. Some are janitors and “cats”; 
others work in the carpenter shop making ironing 
boards and stepladders to be sold. Their work is super- 
vised by “Tio,” Mr. Nick Bergvall, who looks and acts 
like our friend “Saint Nick.” Wood has to be chopped, 
weeds cut and pulled, fields plowed and planted, trees 
pruned, roads repaired, chickens and hogs fed, and 
whatever else Mr. Cobbs, farm superintendent, can 
think of to assign on the 700 acres. 

One boy complained of not being able to sleep and, 
when counting sheep was suggested, he said: “I don’t 
count sheep; I count cup towels.” You see, his job was 
in the laundry, washing all the towels when the “cats” 
finished with them. There was a need for a drainage 
ditch, so a crew of boys learned the fastest and easiest 
way of digging a ditch. The campus is cared for 
regularly. In March, when the captain of a crew work- 
ing with the rose bushes was asked why they were 
putting them so, the boy replied, “Oh, ma’am, Pres.- 
Mex. is coming in May ‘and we want a rose for each 
girl.” 

One department of Tex.-Mex., the Printery, has 
been hit hard by the draft, for the shop foreman and 
all of the trained student printers are in the Armed 
Forces, leaving a few less-experienced boys to carry on 
with the simpler printing work. 

After the noon meal the schedule shifts, and those 
who have been in school take their turn at work, while 
the others attend classes. An hour of supervised study 
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after supper completes the day for about too lively, 
growing Mexican boys. 

Sunday begins with worship and Sunday school. The 
day is spent in walking, reading, writing to the folks 
back home, or just resting. It closes with young 
people’s meetings and a sermon on which notes are 
taken. 

Uncle Sam has called many of those who would 
have been Juniors and Seniors into the service of their 
country, and right now we have only one Senior. But, 
due to this condition, it was possible to make dormitory 
space available for more boys from Mexico. There- 
fore, this year, Tex.-Mex. has the opportunity of doing 
foreign-mission work within this home-mission school. 
More than ever before Tex.-Mex. sons are writing 
“Mother and Dad” McLane from the Army and Navy 
overseas and in the States, expressing in words and 
gifts their deep feeling of gratitude for a school that 
gave them strength and faith to live a Christian life. 

If you were a Tex.-Mex. boy, you might be interested 
in any of the following extra curricular activities. Per- 
haps you would be a player on one of the three base- 
ball teams or the basketball team, or you might play 
volleyball with any of the boys. When you were in 
a different mood you might enjoy the radio music and 
broadcasts from stations in Mexico, or the records on 
the phonograph in the library, when that room is not 
being used for study or reference work. The recrea- 
tion room has a piano for any and all who care to play, 
and table games are available. Maybe you could sing 
well enough to be a member of the chorus, and you 
would surely try to get at least 95 in deportment so 
you'd be eligible for the Citizenship Party held once a 
month. It is your privilege to attend prayer meeting 
each Wednesday night before study hall. As part of 
your school work you would be obliged to take part 





‘Skinner Hall—main building (Texas-Mexican Industrial 
Institute for Boys) 


in a literary program on some Saturday a saying 
your “speech” in English, the very best you knew how. 

You may do any or all of the above things, but there 
is one thing you would certainly do. You would walk 
down the road to the gate. What memories, heartaches, 
homesickness, joy, and prayer would be revealed if 
that road could talk! 

You would walk to the gate and back as many boys 
have done, as some boys did after the evangelistic serv- 
ices held in March, because you would want to thank 
God, as they did, that someone, somewhere was making 
possible a school like Tex.-Mex., where a former stu- 
dent could come back and tell a young Mexican boy of 
his need for Christ. You would like Tex.-Mex. because 
here there is something few other schools offer—the 
chance to gain an eternal Friend who helps to solve the 
problems of a life just beginning. 

Tex.-Mex. continues “For God, America, and Mex- 
ico” through the hands, heads and hearts of some 
2,000 Mexican boys scattered all over the world today. 


In the Tex.-Mex. Printery 
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Class of 1944—Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Kentucky. Planting shrubbery. 


Stuart Robinson—Today 


By W. L. COOPER* 


AT OUR RECENT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, TWENTY- 
one girls and ten boys sat on the platform ond received 
their diplomas, w hich were presented to them by the 
Superintendent and Principal of the school. It was a 
, time to which each member of the Senior Class had 
looked forward for four years, and in some cases, even 
longer. These small pieces of paper meant a great deal 
to the group of young people, not because of any 
special value in the diplomas themselves, but because 
they represented the things done by these boys and 
girls during the four years just gone. 

One day, a little over two months ago, I passed 
through the auditorium where a group was working on 
the Senior play, which was given for the double pur- 
pose of their having a part in commencement and of 
making some money to leave as a gift to the school. A 
few weeks before this I was in the gymnasium, and 
quite a number of these same boys and girls were play- 
ing folk games, preparatory to going as a team to a 
Folk Festival at Berea College about the middle of 
April. Still a few weeks prior, I enjoyed seeing a game 
of basketball in the gymnasium, and on the team were 
some of these same boys. With them the girls served 
as enthusiastic cheer leaders and “rooters” in a spirit 
which brought to our team the trophy for Sports- 
manship from the Regional Tournament. And so, in all 
the activities of the school, during not only the past 
school year, but the three years before, these young 
people have been taking part, thus growing and de- 





*Rev. W. L. Cooper is Superintendent of Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey, Kentucky. 
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veloping into young men and women who will help 
carry the burdens and solve the problems of society in 
the future. Yes, they did their part in Home Room, on 
the Newspaper, Dramatics, Folk Games, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Handicraft Clubs, at Assembly periods, 
and in Sunday school—some assisting in outpost Sun- 
day schools—and in the Young People’s work, as well 
as in our general work program—campus, farm, dairy, 
dining-room, and kitchen work. They have taken part 
in these things over and above the Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Social Sciences, Natural Science, Music, including 
the Glee Club, and other courses offered here at Stuart 
Robinson. With the members of our staff, it has not 
been so much a question of what each one of these 
boys and girls has done in the courses of study and 
the school activities as it is a question of what the 
courses of study and the school activities have done 
for each of them. 

And what evidences do we have that anything has 
been accomplished? In the first place, and perhaps most 


Administration Building—Stuart Robinson School 
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important, fourteen have made profession of their faith 
in Christ and have united with the Presbyterian Church, 
while several more expect to join churches of other 
denominations. Perhaps fifty per cent or more will find 
a way to go to college, which has been true of the 
other four hundred and eighteen students who gradu- 
ated here in former years. 

No doubt many readers will ask this time, “How has 
the war affected the school?” Our reply is that as far 
as total enrollment and deep, abiding interest and ap- 
preciation go, the war has had a wonderfully en- 
couraging effect. While we do not have as many large 
boys as in the past, there are with us a great many 
more large girls. In fact, this is the first year we have 
turned away boarding students in large numbers, even 
though some of them could have paid their expenses. 

Another question which might be asked is, “What 
contribution has been made by the school directly to- 
ward the war effort?” We may appear to boast when 
we say that there are on our Service Roll one hundred 
and forty-two young men and five young ladies who 
were our former students, eighty-seven of whom were 
graduated here. These are in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines, Air Corps, and Nurses’ Corps—in Africa, Sicily, 
England, Ireland, Greenland, Iceland, the Aleutians, 
the South Pacific, India, and other places where Uncle 
Sam’s men and women go. One of our boys is in a 
German prison camp, one was reported missing in ac- 
tion, and one was accidentally killed. In the group still 
in action, according to reports in current papers, is Lt. 
Col. Narce Whitaker, who is the most decorated soldier 
from Kentucky. Two of our former faculty members, 
Rev. R. D. Russell and Rev. Watt M. Cooper, are 
Chaplains, the latter being in the South Pacific. Pvt. 
Sam Knox, another former faculty member, has been 
in India for some time, and still another, Second Lt. 
Warren G. Corbett, is in the Air Corps somewhere in 
the European area. One of our Alumni who in later 
vears was a faculty member, Casey Morton GM 3/c 


is climbing his way toward the top in the Navy. 

It has been interesting to me to see the success of the 
students in the different financial campaigns in which 
the school has been engaged. During the Scrap Drive 
we collected and sold over thirty tons of scrap, with 
the proceeds of which we bought sound equipment 
for our gymnasium. In the USO Drive the students 
contributed about $10.00; for the Junior Red Cross, 
$26.78; for the Joy Gift about $13.00; for the War 
Fund, $30.67. Then, there were smaller contributions 
to the Kentucky Crippled Children’s Fund and the 
March of Dimes for infantile paralysis patients, making 
a total of considerably more than $100. We consider 
this especially good in a’ community where little 
emphasis has been placed on stewardship. 

An article on Stuart Robinson School should not be 
closed without mentioning our annual evangelistic 
meeting, which was conducted this year from February 
14 to February 21, inclusive, by Rev. William C. 
Brown, pastor, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Hazard, Kentucky. Services were held morning and 
evening throughout the week, and, at each one, Mr. 
Brown delivered clear, concise, appealing messages 
which meant much to our faculty members and stu- 
dents and to the people of the community who at- 
tended. The presence of the Holy Spirit was definitely 
felt throughout the meeting. During the week, forty 
of our students united with the Doermann Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, and thirteen others made profes- 
sion of their faith in Christ, but did not unite with the 
church. However, we believe that most of them expect 
to join churches of other denominations. We are in- 
deed glad that we can make this report about our 
revival, for Stuart Robinson emphasizes evangelism 
more than any other part of its work. 

In closing, may we express our very deep appre- 
ciation to all who have made contributions to our 
school of clothing, books, money, prayers, and interest 
of any kind in these trying times. God bless you all. 





To Guide Your Survey Reading 


Where did the West Brazil Mission hold its Annual 
Meeting? 

What is the extent of the territory of the West 
Brazil Mission? 

What kind of workers are being graduated from the 
Bible School in Patrocinio? 

Tell the story of Old Man Joaquim. 

Who is the “tithe” of Joaquim’s family? 

Who was Rev. An Tzi Ming? 

What is the meaning of Pastor An’s name? 

What did Pastor An suffer for Christ’s sake? 

Who is Wm. D. Koo? 

What is “the talking leaf”? 
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Give some suggested policies for Christian schools in 
China. 

What are some of the difficulties the Jews face in 
America? 

Why are Americans bound to oppose anti-Semitism? 

What are some of the important things for the leader 
of the Nursery Department to plan for? 

How is the School of the Ozarks trying to “keep 
the faith’’? 

What four important Home Mission schools are 
featured in this issue of the Survey? Where is each 
one located? 

What is the especial value of the small college? 
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Our Hope—the Small College 


By CEDRIC FOSTER 


Eprror’s Note: Cedric Foster broadcasts daily over the Mutual 
Network. The following portion of a recent broadcast is so 
pertinent to the problem of our colleges that we were re- 
quested by some Stents of Christian Education, who had been 
impressed upon hearing it, to publish it in our Church’s official 
magazine. Mr. Foster graciously consented to this use of his 
broadcast. We record our appreciation to him and to his net- 
work for this privilege, as we feel that it is a constructive con- 
tribution to the thinking of Christian people in the present 
emergency when the existence: of our colleges is being threat- 
ened as never before—Wape H. Bosces 


THERE WAS AN ANNOUNCEMENT MADE YESTERDAY IN 
Washington which possibly ‘may have escaped the 
notice of the American public generally. Nevertheless, 
it was a statement of policy which is of the utmost 
importance to the future welfare of the country. 

Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, who is chief of naval 
personnel, said that his bureau “has recently received 
a number of inquiries concerning reports that the 
navy’s college program may be stopped.” That is the 
so-called V-12 training. The Admiral declared: “The 
Navy Department has no plans to discontinue its col- 
lege training program.” 

That statement will be welcomed by thousands of 
college officials throughout the nation. It will be wel- 
comed by all people who have grasped the funda- 
mental truth that the small, liberal-arts college always 
has been and always will be the backbone of the Amer- 
ican educational system; the fundamental truth that, 
if you destroy this college and substitute for it educa- 
tion on a mass-production basis, then you will destroy 
one of the most important of all the contributory 
factors to America’s greatness. Where better than in 
the classroom of the small, liberal-arts college have the 
fundamental principles of Amercanism been taught? 
Where better in the future than in that same classroom 
will the ideals of our forefathers be handed down, in 
all reverence, to succeeding generations? 

The statement by Rear Admiral Jacobs that the 
Navy has no plans for discontinuing its college pro- 
gram will mean a great deal to this small, liberal-arts 
college, wherever it may be. To the nation at large it 
will mean a continuance of officer training for replace- 
ment of men lost on the field of battle. To the taxpayer 
it will mean the expenditure of less money because the 
armed forces are merely taking advantage of facilities 
already available. They have no capital investment to 
make. The investment is already there, made through 
the years by the trustees of the individual college, and 
now turned over willingly by them to the Federal 
government in the cause of freedom. 

On my recent trip to Texas I visited a small, liberal- 
arts college in Georgetown, Texas, about thirty-five 
miles north of Austin. The normal enrollment is four 
to five hundred students. It is a Methodist college, not 
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so large as S. M. U. in Dallas with its two thousand 
or more undergraduates, but none the less a college, 
with a full century of background and tradition, 
founded on the rolling plains of east Texas in the year 
eighteen hundred forty. The president is Dr. J. N. R. 
Score, a Fort Worth pastor who recently took over 
the chair. In discussing ASTP and V-12 Dr. Score 
said to me last week: 

“Were the program to be cancelled it would be 
breaking the faith with an army of two hundred thou- 
sand young men with whom the government has 
entered into certain contractual relations. From the 
standpoint of the ASTP or V-12 student, discon- 
tinuance would be a catastrophe. He has become a 
part of the armed services of his country. In the great 
majority of cases, he has turned his back on any previ- 
ous plans for particular college training. He has sub- 
mitted himself to a required curriculum with the 
understanding that he has a chance of becoming an 
officer in the United States Navy.” 

Dr. Score then pointed out that not only have the 
army and the navy been able to take advantage of 
existing facilities, but the colleges themselves, despite 
the fearful burdens which they have assumed in riding 
out the storm of war—financial burdens—despite these 
the colleges in many instances have dipped down into 
their meagre exchequer to add to these facilities so 
that the government might be the recipient of even 
better training grounds for officer personnel.* Were 
there to be a discontinuance of government utilization 
of these facilities now or for the duration of the war, 
many colleges would not be strong enough to outride 
the storm. They would close their doors. Well may 
the question be pondered: What greater disaster could 
face our educational system? As Dr. Score said, it is 
absolutely imperative that the colleges be ready to 
take their places in the necessary, post-war adjustment 
of our society and economy. 

You may wonder why I discuss this matter of the 
small college? It is simply that I know so well that in 
that college was the beginning of education in these 
United States. Throughout our years of history those 
who have labored in the small college have done their 
work well. They have been true to the trust and faith 
placed in them by those who have gone before. They 
have carried with unfaltering hands the torch which 
has lighted the way for each succeeding generation, 
the torch which has revealed in all of its fulgent glory 
to the youth of America the philosophy of life which 
is American. 


*See “A Christian College War Training Service” in the PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey for February, 1944, for an account of this training program in 
our own Church colleges. 
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This is not to disparage the work of the State uni- 
versity, which erforms meritorious service in every 
commonwealth of the land. But just as mass produc- 
tion inevitably brings forth that which is of a type, of 
a single pattern, so does mass education tend toward 
regimentation of thought. In a nation which prides 
itself on a government which has a system of checks 
and counter-checks, it is well that the small college 
acts as the balance wheel of education. 

These United States of ours find their support in 
many diversified activities of our citizens. This week 
we celebrate the thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of America. To those 
who are prone to ridicule and to scoff, the Boy Scouts 
and the “fresh-water” college go side by side. Yet 


how thankful we may be for both! Truly are they 
part of America, the America that is honest and clean, 
the America which seeks'a brotherhood of man’s solu- 
tion to the problems of the world. We cannot afford to 
lag in support of the Scouts. Hundreds of thousands 
of American boys and men are fighting and dying for 
the principles they learned around a campfire. Insofar 
as the small college, the liberal-arts institution is con- 
cerned, we had better make certain that it survives the 
ravages and scourge of war. We cannot afford to let 
it die. Within its classic halls, firm and strong fingers 
have shaped and moulded a pliant youth in the philos- 
ophy of America, irrespective of class or creed. Thus, 
as it has been the rock of our salvation in the past, so 
is it our hope in the years to come. 


4“. 





The College Woman Faces Hard Problem 


By LYNN T. WHITE, JR.* 


THE LETTERS OF FRIENDS SCATTERED ALL OVER THE 
country confirm my personal impression that at the 
present moment girls in college are the most puzzled 
and confused group in our whole American society. 
The causes of the trouble are fairly obvious. Your 
brothers and boy friends are not a bit uncertain about 
the future. They know exactly where they are going— 
into the armed forces; and they are concentrating 
furiously on preparing themselves for the highly tech- 
nical services required in modern war. Girls who do 
not go to college are fairly snapped off the graduation 
platforms of their high schools by eager employers, 
and older people with their families and occupations 
are so busy that they have no time for confusion of 
spirit, for doubt, or for soul-searching. 

But with girls in college all over this country, things 
are very different. You are not under direct personal 
pressure from the government; you are removed some- 
what from the feverish tempo of a nation geared to 
war production. You alone have time to think; you 
alone have opportunity to choose. Yet the sense of 


*Lynn T. White, Jr., is President of Mills College. 


living in an ivory tower is hard on the nerves when 
one sees the horizon ringed with flames. There is a 
terrible urge to get into the fight, to join the WAVES, 
to answer the advertisements of the shipyards, to do 
something, to do anything. 

Those of us who are concerned with women’s edu- 
cation would be deeply distressed if the girls in all 
our colleges were not reacting to the present crisis as 
vividly as they are: it is a sign of mental health and 
spiritual sensitivity. But it is also no time for dithering, 
for a futile wringing of hands and running in circles. 
The chief reason why you and the thousands of other 
college girls in America are on the whole the most 
restless and discontented part of the population is that 
you constitute the only large group in the country 
which still has much freedom of action or much leisure 
for fundamental thinking, and part of your distress 
grows out of the fact that you are aware that your 
unique advantages lay on each one of you a grave 
responsibility to think carefully about the world you 
live in, and to use your present freedom to select a 
clearly defined goal toward which to direct your 
energies. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—May 1, 1943... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—May 1, 1944. 


Increase for one month......_... 


... .$ 6,363.34 
... 11,202.10 


..$ 4,838.76 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—May 1, 1943.............. 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—May 1, 1944... 


Decrease for one month ..... 


JUNE 1944 


Ce $18,625.70 
. 12,774.11 


..§ 5,851.59 
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A Miracle of Dots and Finger Tips 


By OLIVER R. 


PROBABLY MOST OF US KNOW THAT THERE IS A METHOD 
by which those without sight are enabled to read. 
Many have seen the seemingly meaningless arrange- 
ments of dots that are called “braille.” But few realize 
how precious to our fellow humans who live in life- 
long darkness are these little “dents in reverse” that 
the finger tips of the blind can translate into words 
and sentences and even into the music characters for 
the songs they sing. We can imagine that more than 
one sightless person who finds this new door opened 
to him feels that he is the beneficiary of a miracle— 
though the little French priest who invented braille, 
and whose name has been given to the characters, has 
never been canonized. 

But while braille opens up the possibility of read- 
ing, there remain many limitations. Braille books and 
magazines are bulky and expensive to produce. (The 
Bible runs to 20 large volumes.) The number of books 
thus reproduced i is small, most of them are too costly 
for the great majority of sightless persons to purchase, 
and any number of the volumes would take up a great 
deal of space. Happily, there are arrangements set up 
by the large libraries, with the codperation of the 
Library of C ongress, by which braille books can be 
borrowed at little or no expense. Also there are the 

“talking books”—read onto records which can be 
borrowed or purchased. But our blind people, as do 
most of us, enjoy most having magazines and books 
that they feel are their very own, to be read when 
they like. 

There are braille educational books, books of history, 
travel, biography, fiction, the classics. But the number 
of religious titles is small indeed. Religious literature 
is not only limited in the provision of books, and these 
comparatively expensive, but most of the few reli- 
gious periodicals are published under sectarian sponsor- 
ship. The Roman Catholics, Jews, Christian Scientists, 

Mormons were early in the field; but Protestant 
churches were slow to see the need. 

It was not until 1928 that what is now the only 
interdenominational agency for providing nonsectarian 
religious literature in braille was created by the Prot- 
estant churches under the name of the John Milton 
Society for the Blind, with offices at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. A committee representing the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education and the Home 
Missions Council of North America set up this or- 
ganization, with two thirds of its directors selected by 
these bodies. The well-known Helen Keller, herself 
blind and deaf, but who has risen so magnificently 
above her handicaps, has been president since the 
beginning. 


*Acting General Secretary of the John Milton Society. 
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WILLIAMSON* 


The first undertaking of the Society was the pub- 
lication of The John Milton Magazine. This periodical, 
issued monthly and sent free to the blind persons who 
can read braille and who indicate a desire for it, seeks 
to present in full or condensed form the cream of 
current religious thought and an inspiring picture of 
Christian activities, at home and in the mission fields, 
In addition there are helpful poems, a hymn with 
music, and editorials intended to further a feeling of 
fellowship among the handicapped readers. But a fea- 
ture most highly prized by many is the monthly pre- 
sentation of the Sunday- school lessons. A large number 
of the blind are pupils or teachers, and this enables 
them to hold their own with their sighted associates 
who have ample materials in ink print freely provided 
for them. And there are many, unable to attend serv- 
ices, who use these helps for their own individual 
“Sunday school.” Only those who are in contact with 
the blind can know how deeply religious are a large 
proportion of the group. 

Being strictly nonsectarian in its editorial character, 
the magazine goes to readers affiliated with some fifty 
religious denominations, and there are readers who 
profess no faith upon whom the periodical may be 
expected to exert an evangelistic influence. It should be 
said that the editors of religious periodicals, both inde- 
pendent and denominational, cooperate most helpfully 
by furnishing copies of their publications and granting 
freely the privilege of republication. 

A second project of much significance was the estab- 
lishment of Discovery, a magazine to meet the great 
need of religious materials for the young. Edited by 
Miss Margaret Applegarth, it is highly valued by those 
directing the education of the younger blind, and by 
the boys and girls themselves. The greater number of 
copies go to the schools for the blind, and are read by 
a large proportion of the approximately 6,000 pupils. 
Here, too, the Sunday-school lessons, not otherwise 
available in nonsectarian form, are found invaluable. 

No government statistics are believed to indicate 
the total number of blind persons in the United 
States, but an official of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
who has made perhaps the most thorough survey, 
places the number at approximately 213,000. Practically 
‘every copy of a braille magazine is read by two or 
more persons, experienced workers place the average 
at four. The John Milton Magazine probably reaches 
some 10,000 readers; but until that number is quad- 
rupled it can hardly be said to have approached its 
full possibilities for service. As it is, the magazine is read 
by the blind in every state save Nevada, reaching into 
the most remote communities as well as the larger 
cities. Until the war, copies went to some twenty coun- 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Some Notes from India 


Nore: Our own denomination, the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. has no work in the tremendous territory of India, but 
all of our constituency will be interested in these notes from 
India which have come to us through the India Famine Relief 
Committee. 


News of Famine Relief 


(The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society has just 
received a letter from one of its missionaries in Hatigarh, 
Balasore, Orissa, written under date of February 15, 1944. We 
quote from it here: ) 


“The worst area in Bengal was, of course, Midnapore, 
where our mission is almost the only one working. I 
should not be surprised if the Bengal-Orissa Mission 
were left with 150 children to care for aside from 
those dealt with by the mission with government help 
and codperation, for the number is still growing and 
almost certain to continue to grow for a year yet. The 
economic situation is still horrible. The relief kitchen 
at Raihonia, a mile and one half from here, is still feed- 
ing eleven or twelve hundred daily.” 


An Indian Scientist Works to Feed His People 


Many ask us, ““What are the Indians doing for them- 
selves?” Quietly and without publicity, countless 
things, even under the handicaps of present conditions. 
For example, one Indian scientist has temporarily laid 
aside much of his important pure scientific research 
to devote his time to problems connected with increas- 
ing the food supply. Already he has suéceeded in 
vernalizing the mustard seed and one variety of wheat. 
This means more mustard oil and more wheat for 
India. He has also experimented with an African grass 
which will produce more fodder for the cattle. In a 
letter just received here by a friend, his wife writes 
of his work as follows: 

“He has got some interesting results in vernalizing 
Indian wheats, which so far have never responded to 
the special treatment. This has immense potentialities. 
He has also produced excellent Sea Island cotton, and 
has made this, as well as a fine Punjab strain, produce 
heavier and earlier bolls as a result of light treatment 
given to the young seedlings. Another amusing ex- 
periment has to do with date palms. It was found that 
three or four thousand wild palms were growing along 
the river. In Bengal, date sugar is highly prized, and 
he thought it a pity no use was being made of the 
trees. He finally got a tapper and sugar-marker, and 
We are now getting an excellent quality of sugar from 
this source. It looks and tastes almost exactly like maple 
sugar. Moreover, there is a stretch wheré we have esti- 
mated there may be fifty thousand date palms. These 
trees do not produce any dates in India, but the sugar 
is very valuable, so he hopes to get things going there 
too. It will be not only a source of income to the local 
people, who can be trained to do the tapping, but will 
make more sugar available. At present we up here in 
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the mountains are entirely dependent on sugar trans- 
ported from the plains, but if this indigenous source is 
properly developed we should be in a much better 
position. Date sugar is also more nourishing than ordi- 
nary white sugar.” 


Life in an Indian Village 


(The foregoing description of the work of an Indian scientist 
has set us on the trail of other accounts of day-to-day life in 
India. The following excerpts from the diary of Tula Ram, 
local leader in Barhan village, India, are quoted here by per- 
mission of Asia and the Americas, the magazine in which they 
first appeared in April, 1936. The diary is not yet ten years old; 
the life portrayed is essentially that of many Indian villages 
today, except as war and famine have cut across normal activi- 
ties. All over India, men like Tula Ram are working construc- 
tively to improve living conditions.) 

February 19, 1935—(In the first part of this day’s entry, 
omitted here, Tula Ram tells of taking some neighbors out to 
his field to see the first shoots of a new grass he has planted on 
recommendation of a professor in a near-by college. It is ad- 
mittedly an experiment, but Tula Ram, being a confirmed pro- 
gressive, has high hopes.) 


ab laetislee hi aaa “While we were looking at the grass, Moti 
Singh came up to me and said jokingly: “Have you 
ordered this for your own food? It’s growing fine. 
Cut some up and give it to your buffalo now; perhaps 
then she will give an ounce or so of milk.’ I answered: 
‘Brother, it has only just been sown. It will grow in 
time, and there will certainly be fodder.’ Moti Singh 
was obstinate. He said: ‘You have made your field use- 
less. Can such foreign things grow in our district? 
You take my advice and sow something else here.’ 
‘Brother,’ I answered, ‘have you never heard that pota- 
toes and sugarcane Nos. 213 and 244 were foreign once, 
but now are doing well here? This too in future will 
flourish. We must keep on hoping.’ ” 

February 20—“Went out in the morning to see 
Hublal about a cow to provide milk for my child. 
Found him and sixteen other men chopping up cattle 
fodder at the hut which they had built themselves out 
in the field. Talked awhile, but couldn’t come to any 
agreement on the price of the cow. ; 

“T asked Hublal how he made his manure, which was 
lying scattered around in front of me. “That is not a 
good way,’ I said. ‘During the rains the water will 
wash all the good out of it, and the manure will be 
just dust; and if the juice gets into the pond and the 
animals drink it they will get sick.’ I gave him one 
of the pamphlets on manure which Puxley Sahib had 
had printed for me, and told him to dig a pit and put 
his manure in that, covering it over after he had 
dampened it. I also advised him to try sowing vege- 
tables next year as well as grain. 

“I came back to the village and opened my shop. 
At noon, I and all my household went off to see our 
relation, Adh Ram, in Seput village, who had invited 
us to the terawin of his father. The terawin is a cere- 
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mony performed thirteen days after the burning of 
the body of a man who has just died; food is dis- 
tributed to the local Brahmans and other neighbors. 
There we were given kir (rice cooked with milk and 
sugar) and malpua (soft porridge cakes cooked in 
clarified butter.)” 

February 21—“A thirsty traveler came to my shop 
today and asked for water. I have no arrangement for 
drinking water; so I went out and got hold of Pandit 
Kyali Ram, who is the head man of the bazar, and 
asked him to engage a watercarrier to supply water 
to passers-by. He agreed enthusiastically, and sent for 
a man at once, so that drinking water will now be 
available free in the bazar for any one who happens 
to want it. 

“In the evening Ganga Singh and I were sitting in 
my dispensary when the Senik newspaper came. There 
was an account of the civil war in China in today’s edi- 
tion. I read about it aloud to a group of listeners who 
had collected to hear the news, and they were all much 
saddened by it.” 


American Children of Japanese Ancestry 
Give to India 


A recent donation for India famine relief, received 
through the courtesy of the India League of America, 


is accompanied by the following note from a high- 
school teacher in Hawaii: 

“I am enclosing a draft for six dollars and forty-five 
cents to be used for the starving children of India, 
This money has been contributed by the boys and 
girls in my freshman class at Maui High School, the 
majority gf whom are Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
They had been saving these pennies for the children 
of Greece and China, but felt that they would like to 
send this money to the children of India this time 
because of their dire need of food.” 


A Negro Soldier Gives to India 


A Negro soldier, in sending his contribution, says in 
part: “Frankly, I feel morally ashamed in that I have 
been so callous as to have not contributed something 
before. Enclosed, please find a money order for five 
dollars. Comes pay day, and I will send your com- 
mittee some more. .. . 1 am a Negro soldier, committed 
by oath to the defense of the United States of America 
and its free institutions. While all is not well or ideal 
in the camp of the United Nations, .I have a faith in 
the people’s ability and desire to solve their problems 
fairly and democratically. I think that we all want to 
defeat the evil forces of modern barbarism. To accom- 
plish which, we must treat our fellow-men as equals. 
Not as ‘burdens’ or sources of profit.” 





The Seal of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


On the front cover of this month’s SuRvVEY, we carry 
a representation of the Seal of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. We believe that our readers will be 
interested in an interpretation of the symbols used on 
the seal. 

The origin of our seal is this: “The seal of the Pres- 
byterian Church was prepared about 1887. The sym- 
bolism is most significant and the seal has been used 
in an increasing way throughout the Church, though 
never officially “adopted by the Assembly.”* 

The following description of all the symbols in the 
seal was written by Rev. Walter W. Moore, D.D. 

The Dove represents the Holy Spirit, in accordance 
with the statement of John the Baptist: “I saw the 
Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode 
upon him”; that is, upon Jesus. 

The Star represents Christ himself, as in Numbers 
24:17, and in Rev elation 22:16: “lam. 
morning star.” 


*From “Presbyterian Law and Procedure,” by Leslie. Copyright by 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Price, $1.25. 
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. the bright and. 


The Lamp represents the Witnessing Church, in ac- 
cordance with the statement of our Saviour to his dis- 
ciples in Matthew 5:14 and 15. The lamp is the time- 
honored symbol of the Waldensian Church, in Italy, 
and the Latin words written below the shield give us 
the motto of that Church, “Lux lucet in tenebris,” 
meaning “The Light shineth in the darkness.” 

The Burning Bush, which has been for centuries the 
symbol of the Scottish Churches and other branches of 
the great Presbyterian family, represents the Inde- 
structible Church. The Latin words which generally ac- 
company this symbol, “Nec tamen consumebatur” 
(“and yet it was not consumed”), being a reference 
to the burning bush which Moses saw at Mt. Sinai. The 
reason the Church is not consumed and destroyed by 
opposition and persecution of the world is that God is 
in the midst of the Church. 

The Laurel Wreath represents Victory and the 
Church Triumphant. 

The features of this seal, therefore, are: rich in 
Scriptural symbolism. 
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A Program for Invasion Day 


Spring 1944 
Eorror’s Nore: 


By the time you come to read this simple worship service, 
Invasion Day, in all likelihood will have come, and our armed 
forces will be engaged in the greatest battle of history. 

In accordance with the request of our government that there 
should be some religious observance of the day, when the hearts 
of the nation should turn to God for comfort and for strength, 
this simple service was prepared in one of the elementary 
graded schools of Richmond, Virginia. 

The pupils of the fifth and sixth grades were asked to suggest 
petitions for prayer. These were incorporated by the teachers 
of these grades in the “Prayer,” and the hymns were chosen by 
the teachers. 

We believe you will be interested in the result, and may per- 
haps wish to use it some time as the basis of a prayer service 
for our men in the armed forces. 


Hymn: 
We gather together to ask the Lord’s blessing; 
He chastens and hastens His will to make known; 


The wicked oppressing now cease from distressing, 
Sing praises to His name: He forgets not His own. 


Beside us to guide us, our God with us joining, 
Ordaining, maintaining His kingdom divine; 

So from the beginning the fight we were winning: 
Thou, Lord, wast at our side, all glory be Thine! 


We all do extol Thee, Thou leader triumphant, 
And pray that Thou still our Defender wilt be. 
Let Thy congregation escape tribulation: 

Thy Name be ever praised! O Lord, make us free. 


Explanation of the Program: by the Principal. 


Pledge: 


Let us say this much to ourselves, not only with our 
lips but in our hearts. Let us say this: 





“I myself am a part of democracy—I myself must 
accept responsibilities. Democracy is not merely a privi- 
lege to be enjoyed—it is a trust to keep and maintain 
***T am an American. I intend to remain an Ameri- 
can. I will do my best to wipe from my heart hate, 
rancor, and political prejudice. I will sustain my govern- 
ment. And through good days or bad I will try to 
serve my country.” 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Copyright, 1942 


Prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father of all mankind, 

We thank Thee that a time like this we can come to 
Thee in prayer and that Thou art a just and loving God 
who hears our prayers. 
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We thank Thee that we are living in a country where 
we are safe and free to worship Thee in our own way. 
Help us to realize how fortunate we have been that our 
own country has not been invaded. Help us to try to 
understand what invasion has meant in other countries 
and to show sympathy towards them. Help us to spread 
freedom throughout the world. 


We ask Thee to be with our fighting forces and those 
of our allies this day. Give them courage, strength, and 
skill to carry out their orders, and give them a sense of 
Thy nearness wherever they are. Bless the doctors and 
nurses. Give them skill in saving lives. We thank Thee 
for the many discoveries that will help them in their 
work. 


We ask Thee to be with all of us here at home. Be very 
close to those who wait with anxious hearts for news 
from loved ones at the front. Give them courage and 
faith. Help us to realize what our fighting forces are 
doing for us today and fill our hearts with gratitude 
which will remain long after the war is over. 


We ask that our men may come back hating destruc- 
tion rather than any of their fellow men. Help us to re- 
alize that selfishness, indifference, and hatred are the 
real enemies. 


We ask that peace may come soon and that it may be a 
lasting peace. Give us courage that we may not fail to 
learn to love all mankind even though our hearts are 
sad and filled with sorrow. Help us to hold hard to love 
rather than to hatred so that we may work for peace. 
Amen. 


Hymn: 


‘Our God, our Help in ages past, 
Our Hope for years to come, 

Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal Home. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in Thy sight 

Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Our God, our Help in ages past, - 
Our Hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our Guard while life shall last, 
And our eternal Home. 
Amen. 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


Woman's Auxiliary Training School 


Tue Woman’s AuXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL WILL BE 
held in Montreat in July. The School will open on 
the evening of July 5 and close at noon on July 12. 
The program, as planned, will be geared into the 
interest and concern of Church women of today. 

Dr. Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, will be 
the platform Bible teacher. Regular classes will be 


offered in keeping with the curriculum. Conference 
periods will be held, and special help given along the 
various lines of our Church’s program and work. 

For reservations write to the MOUNTAIN RE- 
TREAT ASSOCIATION, MONTREAT, N. C. It 
— that reservations be made as early as pos- 
sible. 





June in The Woman’s Auxiliary 


PROGRAMS: 


Circte—General and Business Woman’s 

“The Gospel Crossing All Barriers” will be found 
on page 13 in the program leader’s booklet-—“Now— 
Christian Living.” Suggestions will be found for timely 
emphases as well as for the development of the study 
program. Ways of making the study program real are 
also included. It is hoped that every leader will plan 
her program in such a way as to be most effective for 
her group. 

The purpose behind each program is twofold: first, 
to discover the Scripture truth; and second, to lead the 
women to put that truth into practice in personal 
daily living and in group service. 

An article in this issue, under the title “Christ IS 
Necessary,” supplements the booklet material. 

“Now—Christian Living” is available from the Com- 


mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. Price 25 cents. 


AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL— 


“Our Work Here and Now” is a timely presentation 
of the work being done by synod’s and presbytery’s 
home-missions agencies. This program material is sent 
to those subscribing to the Auxiliary program litera- 
ture. For non-subscribers, the material is available at 


10 cents per copy. Order from Committee on Woman's 
Work. 


SMALL AUXILIARIES— 


“Now—Christian Living” is recommended for those 
auxiliaries formerly using the simplified auxiliary pro- 
grams. The material in this booklet is so arranged that 
it is usable by the groups even quite small in numbers. 





“The Gospel Crossing All Barriers” 


IN JUNE, THOSE CIRCLES THAT ARE USING THE BOOKLET, 
Now—Christian Living, will think together about 
“The Gospel Crossing All Barriers,” with special study 
given to Paul’s teaching in II Corinthians 5:11-19. 
There should be a definite effort made to follow this 
study with such practical application of the teaching 
as will make effective the great truth of those verses. 
Much is being done by many people in the Church to 
take the gospel of Jesus Christ to all people, and to 
apply this teaching in every relationship of life. Such 
evidence is given in the following summary of reports 
that have been made to the Committee on Woman’s 
Work within the last few months, by local auxiliary 
presidents, proof of the work being done to carry the 
gospel across the barriers of race, and to show forth 
the spirit of Christ to people wherever there is need. 

Dozens of Vacation Bible Schools were held for 
Negro children; many One-Day Conferences of Negro 


Women were held, one presbyterial auxiliary reporting ' 


eleven such _ held. Many church groups observed 
Racial Good-will Day in February. An increasing 
number of auxiliaries assisted in sending delegates to 
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the Annual Christian Conferences of Negro Women. 
Much local assistance is being given to Negro churches 
and schools, as well as to individual Negro families, 
and projects such as nurseries, community centers, 
teaching Bible in the schools, holding Bible story hour 
in school, giving books to the library, literature to 
the Sunday schools, hymnals to one Negro church. 
One church group holds special services in a Negro 
prison camp near the community. 

Other groups are given thought and assistance also. 
In one Christian home two Japanese American college 
students were holiday visitors. Many churches shared 
in sending Christmas gifts to the children in the War 
Relocation Center at Jerome, Arkansas. Outpost Sun- 
day schools are held in areas of need: slum districts, 
housing areas where white people live, others where 
Negroes live. Mexicans in various communities have 
been helped; regular gifts are made to the support of 
the Mexican mission in one city. One auxiliary re- 
ported help given in collecting clothing that was sent 
to Greece. Still another group had been active in 
supporting a special teacher for the Indians. 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section |) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 


(In Oklahoma) 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, pears 
*Firebaugh, Rev. & Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Frazier, thay Ms Des Bennington 


Gardner, Rev. & Mrs. Oscar, Zafra 
Harrison, Rev. R. A., Bennington 
Holden, Rev. John F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E. , Bennington 
James, Rev. & Mrs. Grady, Talihina 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 


Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
Baie. Miss Willodine 
McGee, Mrs. Laura A 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smith, Mrs. Cleo 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Teasley, Mrs. Jewel 

Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Goodland, Oklahoma 


*Miller, Rev. E. D. 
Benton, Miss Hazel 
Benton, Miss Dorothy 
Dosh, Miss Rena 
Garrison, Mrs. Ethel 
Hardy, Mrs. Bessie 
Hogue, Miss Sammy D. 
Norris, Mr. Jack 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 


Alabama 


Carter, Rev. Haley E., Mobile 
505 Owen Street 
Fisher, Rev. Chas., Selma 
Themes, Rev. Peter . Tuscaloosa 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman Street, Ss. W. 
n, Rev. J. H., Jefferson 
Mallard, 4 a Lm Darien 
ewberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., New Orleans 
3720 S. Claiborne Street 
—, ae L. W., Baton Rouge 
1 E. Boulevard Street 
ice, Rev. J. W., Scotlandville 
Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 


Mississippi 
Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelburg 
Carr, Rev. F. A., West Point 
, Rev. Jas. A., Kosciusko 
G urnoy, Rev. L L. M., Columbus 
, Rev. Harvey, Waterford 


Missouri 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode ‘A venue 
C North Carolina 
arr, Rev. Jawells, Charlotte, 
: Smith University 
Wilkinson, 


Rev. A. J., Rowland 
Williams, Rev. C. H "No. Wilkesboro 
JUNE 1944 





South Carolina 


Chiphe, Bow. Dzandira 

Box 215, Bishopville 
James, Rev. Robt. A., Dillon 
James, Rev. Thos. J., "Hartsville 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

jJackson, Mr. A. L. 

Clinisson, Miss Carnie 

Crane, Rev. 

Crane, Mrs. C. L. 
Davenport, Mrs. Pinkie 
Huling, Miss me, R.N 
Jackson, Mrs. A 

Johnson, Miss Rebekah, R.N. 
Lee, Mrs. Gladys 

O’Rourke, Mrs. Carrie 
Powell, Mrs. Mary 

Rann, Mrs. Bernice 

See, Miss Ruth D. 

Stephens, Miss DeLetha, R.N. 
Weaver, Mr. Geo. A. 

Weaver, Mrs. Geo. A. 

Wilson, Miss Willie 

Wood, Miss Margaret, R.N. 


CITY MISSIONS 


Tyler, Rev. Chas. E., Birmingham, 
Ala., Ps 5th Court, 8 
aria F a | "Chapel 
Gideon, = G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Little, Rev. John, Louisville, Ky. 
Presbyterian Colored —_— 
Schneider, Rev. Arthur M 
New i: La. 
Berean Community Center 
Smith, Rev. Emerson, Richmond, Va. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


(In Texas) 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., Kingsville 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 Decatur Street 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Austin 
2617 Wooldridge Street 
Cantu, ned J. 8., San Marcos 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Houston 
7535 Avenue L 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
315 Sam Rankin Street 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., Beeville 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 
747 Leal Street 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Victoria 
Guerrero, Rev. C.S., "Austin 
1209 E. Eighth Street 
Guerrero, Rev. J. L. C., San Antonio 
11 Durango Street 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias 
Lugo, Rev. I. S., New Braunfels 
Lujan, Rev. D D.E., Waco 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Mercedes 
Maldonado, Rev. I., Bay City 
Martinez, Rev. J. F. Taylor 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
irez, Rev. 8. G., Del Rio 
Rugerio, Rev. F., Taft 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Harlingen 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Cameron 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
*McLane, Rev. 8. Brooks 
Adkins, Mrs. Thomas 8. 
Cobbs, 5" and Mrs. S. D. 
Dodson, M iss Mary L. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Harry W., Jr. 
urphy, Miss eels 
n, Rev. E. A. J., Jr. 
Willan Mr. Guadalupe 





PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 

{Murray, Miss Berta 
Blankmeyer, Miss Ruth 

Crane, Miss Janet 

Garza, Miss Frances 
Hernandez, Miss Concepcion 
Hesse, Miss Ella 

Johanson, Miss Frances 

Rivas, Miss Margarita 

Sowell, Miss Augusta 

Taylor, Miss Martha 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 
Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 

Rodriguez, Rev. E. S., Dallas 

Presbyterian Mexican Mission 
Walls, Rev. & Mrs. G. A., Fort Worth 

Presbyterian Mexican Center 


CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Garrison, Miss Lois 
23 S. Roman Street 
Kwang, Rev. N. F 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 


Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson, Houma 
Danis, Rev. Pierre, Jeanerette 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. & Mrs. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
505 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Barriett, Miss Marcie 
Bedinger, Miss Miriam 
Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
LaMountain, Mrs. H. 
McCune, Miss A. 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Verezia, Rev. V. A. 


Italian Work, New Orleans, La. 
Russo, Mrs. C. 


Valdese Church, Galveston, Texas 


d’ Albergo, Rev. Arturo 
1311 Avenue G 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah 
2102 E. Baltimore Street 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida - 
Passiglia, a and Mrs. Walter B. 
11ith Avenue 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 


Cockerham, Rev. & Mrs. H. L 

Quicksand 
Cramer, Rev. 8S. N., Guerrant 
Garrett, Miss Blanche, David 
Hall, Miss Mabel C., Levi 
Jackson, Rev. & Mrs. W. H., Jackson 
Robinson, Rev. & Mrs. J. 8., 

Ww hitesburg 
Salyer, Mr. & Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Van Atta, Miss Velma M., Juan 





SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
‘(In Virginia) 

*Lapsley, Rev. 8. B., Abingdon 
Clark, Rev. Frank, ‘Beaver Creek 
Guthrie, Miss Kate, Dublin 
Jackson, Rev. Jas. L., Appalachia 
Junkin, Rev. Wm. F. "Jewell, Valley 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Norwood, fev. G. Hunter, Marion 
Preston, Rev. W. W., Harmon 
Rowe, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 
Smith, Rev. J. M., Big Stone Gap 
Smith, Rev. Roy, ‘Virginia City 
Tate, Rev. M. B ., Jewell Ridge 


Asheville Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 


*McClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville 
Brown, Rev. R. F., Malvern Hills 
Freeman, Rev. D. R., Horseshoe 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Barnardsville 


Holston Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Davison, Miss Zeta C., Honeycutt 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. Arthur, Newland 
Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Paint Gap 


(In Tennessee) 


Andrews, Miss Mary, Hartford 
Gray, Rev. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Gray, Mrs. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Hall, Rev. J. Lee, Piney Flats 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Greeneville 
*Yelton, Rev. John S., Stony Point 
Young, Rev. W. C., Whitesburg 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 
*Larson, Rev. B. M., Knoxville 
Boyd, Rev. W. J., Alcoa 
Boyer, Rev. Elmer T., Knoxville 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
Rice, Rev. W. M., Signal Mountain 
Taylor, Rev. T. R., Etowah 
Wood, Rev. W. G., LaFollette 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 


(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 
Stevenson, Rev. F. D., Corbin 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Ky. 

*Jackson, Mr. York M. 
Barton, Mrs. Roy 

Cross, Miss Ruby 
Cummings, Mrs. Jas. B. 
Hensley, Miss Eva 

Jackson, Mrs. York M. 
Johnson, Mr. Willie 

Kindle, Miss Martha E. 
Newland, Mr. & Mrs. Joe 
Turner, Mrs. Mae 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 
*Cooper, Rev. W. L. 
Clarke, Mrs. C. C. 
Coker, Mr. & Mrs. W. 
Cooper, Mrs. W. L. 
Crafton, Miss Jennie Lee 
Caudill, Mrs. Ethel 
Croucher, Mr. General 
Dixon, Miss Julia 
Ervin, Miss Mary L. 
Gammon, Miss Anne 
Ghiselin, Miss Christine 
Graham, Miss Anne 
Grier, Miss Laura 
Gray, Miss Florence 
MeGibboney, Miss Frances 
em ts. Lona 
McNeill, Miss Margaret 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. T. 8. 
Mullins, Miss Beulah 
Profitt, Miss Evelyn 
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Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


{Tate, Dr. W. C. 

Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Baucom, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Hurst, Miss Marybet 
Mackorell, Mr. J. C. 
Pritchett, Mrs. Earleen G. 
Pritchett, Mr. Leo K. 
Pritchett, Mr. J. Bryon 
Stirling, Miss Alison B. 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret A. 
Whitesell, Mr. Chas. F. 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


tBellingrath, Rev. George C. 
Bellingrath, Mrs. George C. 
Carter, Miss Louise 
Clayton, Miss Aline 
Dendy, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Floyd, Mr. Berry 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Hackney, Miss Irene 

Holt, Mrs. Ira D 

Knox, Mrs. R. I. 

Jones, Miss Anna Lee 
Lennon, Mifs Alice L. 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Nicholson, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 
Tate, Mr. Charles 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Ark. 


tBarr, Rev. John T. 
Barr, Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Pittman, Mrs. Joe 
Sharp, Mrs. Florence 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 

tGood, Dr. R. M. 

Beck, Mr. Stafford 

Bell, Rev. Geo. F. 

Brooks, Mrs. Viola M. 

Burn, Rev. Richard 

Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Davis, Miss Helen 

Enix, Miss Geneva 

Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 

Fawcett, Mr. John 

Finch, Mrs. W. M. 

Good, Mrs. R. M. 

Hayes, Miss Elsie 

Hays, Mrs. F. A. 

Jamison, Miss Frances 
Parkey, Mr. Clarence 





Peters, Mrs. Norman 
Wilson, Mr. Fred 


Glade Valley High School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 
tEldridge, Mr. E. B. 
Eldridge, Mrs. E. B. 
Ervin, Rev. C. W. 
Thomas, Miss Helen 
Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation. 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 
*Dick, Rev. F. Marion, Birmingham 
Calhoun, Miss Lois, Birmingham 
Cantrell, Rev. J. S., Birmingham 
808 S. 22nd Street 
Davis, Rev. T. M., Montevallo 
McRight, Rev. D. A., Carbon Hill 
Primm, Miss Laura, Birmingham 
2100 Fourth Ave. North 


East Alabama Presbytery 
Alexander, Rev. Frank, Montgomery 
*Clemmons, Rev. W. B., Geneva 
Bell, Rev. Robt. L., Tuskegee 
Walkup, Rev. Robt. H., Ozark 
Plexico, Rev. J. C., Jr., Lafayette 


Mobile Presbytery 
*Edington, Rev. D. H., Monroeville 
Curtis, Rev. E. D., Mobile 
153 Lambert St. 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Mobile County 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Foley 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Davis, Rev. Curry, Childersburg 
Doom, Rev. James, Jacksonville 
Foster, Rev. L. K., West Huntsville 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Guntersville 
Hungerland, Rev. J. D., Sheffleld 
Lindenberger, Rev. J. D., Goodwater 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P., Fort Payne 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Reform 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Rogers, Rev. C. H., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


*Scott, Rev. W. Moore, Little Rock 
1601 W. 20th Street 





Arkansas Presbytery 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Batesville 
Cross, Rev. J. R., Martinsville 
Harper, Rev. C. A., Chatfield 
Killough, Rev. Algernon, Brinkley 
Vogt, Mrs. C., Jonesboro 
Young, Rev. D. C., Des Arc 


Ouachita Presbytery 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Mt. Holly 
Marshall, Rev. Jas. W., El Dorado 
uartly, Rev. H. G., Magnolia 
icobene, Rev. 8. P., Ashdown 


Pine Bluff Presbytery 
Ingram, Rev. Ben., Pine Bluff 
Ingram, Rev. K. I., Star City 
Mattingly, Rev. A. K., Eudora 
Van Puffelen, Dollarway, Pine Bluff 


Washburn Presbytery 
Long, Rev. B. B., Prairie Grove 
Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Fort Smith 
Osborn, Rez. Z. T., Dardanelle 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Jr., St. Andrews 
Daniel, Rev. W. A., Port St. Joe 
Potter, Rev. Wayne, Panama City 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Argyle 


St. Johns Presbytery 

*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Cain, Rev. M. P., Seffner 

Fry, Rev. R. Excell, Alta Vista 
Haynie, Rev. T. B., Lake Hamilton 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Brooksville 
Lynn, Rev. L. Ross, Astor 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Pilkenton, Rev. Marshall, Ft. 


Lauderdale 


Reynolds, Rev. M. M., Bushnell 
Rourk, Rev. W. C., Safety Harbor 
Sellers, Rev. Chas. C., ny | West 
Trigg, Chap, Philip, Bay Pines 
Torrence, Rev. Robt., Maitland 


Suwanee Presbytery 
*Conyers, Rev. J. W., Gainesville 


Clark, Rev. Fitzhugh, Atlantic Beach 


Hooten, Rev. J. R., McIntosh 
Koelling, Rev. H. W., Archer 
McGill, Rev. E. B., Jacksonville 
Phillips, Rev. R. E., Jacksonville 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Perry 


Swedburg, Rev. Geo. C., Jacksonville 





SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 
*Phillips, Mr. C. P., Commerce . 
Helm, Rev. D. F., Tiger 
Smith, Rev. J. R., Winder 


Atlanta Presbytery 
*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Conyers 
Anderson, Rev. Sidney, Atlanta 
Andres, Rev. Benjamin, Lawrenceyille 
Bailey, Rev. aon 
mory Univers 

Chesney, Rev. Paul, Atlanta " 
Earnest, Rev. R. D., Villa Rica 
Hannah, Rev. J. E., Newnan 

Harry, Rev. W. G., Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, Rev. W. J., Hapeville 
Howard, Rev. J. R., range 
Leyburn, Rev. E. R., Atlanta 
Paisley, Rev. J. I., Stockbridge 
Truesdale, Rev. N., Scottdale 
Walker, Rev. W. L., West Point 
Williams, Rev. J. M., Atlanta 
Styles, Mr. Walter, Columbia Seminary 


Augusta Presbytery 
Childs, Rev. W. Hobart, Crawfordville 
Hawk, Rev. Ira T., Augusta 
Johnson, Rev. John Scott, Augusta 
Newland, Rev. L. T., Union Point 
Stuart, Mr. George R., Thomson 
Thuston, Mr. Warren F., Eatonton 
Zealy, Rev. Sam H., Greensboro 


Cherokee Presbytery 
Agerton, Rev. M. D., Menlo 
Beall, Rev. E. L., Calhoun 


Macon Presbytery 
Davis, Rev. J. S., Cuthbert 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Macon 
Sheffer, Rev. Geo. W., Columbus 
Talbot, Rev. A. A., Dublin 


Savannah Presbytery 
Chapman, Rev. F. H., St. Marys 
Howze, Rev. Thomas, 

Columbia Seminary 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Eastern 


Heights 
Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 
Bremer, Rev. Fred, Cairo 
Campbell, Rev. C. M., Camilla 
Good, Rev. J. Moultrie 
Landrum, Rev. O. C., Tifton 
Liddell, Rev. M. C., Donaldsonville 
McKay, Rev. Wm., Thomasville 
Snipes, Rev. W. C., Climax 


*Indicates Superintendent 
tIndicates Head of School 





A Miracle of Dots and Finger Tips 


(Continued from page 242) 


tries; mail blockages now limit it to Canada, Scotland, 
England, South America, South Africa, Hawaii, and 


the West Indies. 


Besides its periodicals, the Society has issued several 
books, including Standard Hymns and Christmas 
Carols, both with words and music; Come Ye Apart, 
by Dr. John H. Jowett, and a devotional book by 
Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. These are sold at cost or less 
and have been in much demand. It is hoped to have 


issued, by the time this is 


printed, a Children’s Book 


of Bible Stories, much desired by Christian teachers 
of the younger blind. Other titles that should be made 
available in braille await the possession of sufficient 
resources. The Society has no endowment, and the 
maintenance of its work depends on contributions 
from churches, Sunday schools, women’s societies, and 
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individuals. 


That the Society’s service is sincerely appreciated 
by the sightless is attested by the constant inflow of 
grateful and always cheerful letters from them that 
make a joy the work of the society’s staff. A striking 
indication of the feeling of the readers is given by the 
proposal of one to send her Christmas money to the 
society to help make sure that no one might be de- 
prived of his magazine because of reduction in gifts 
caused by the war. This woman, not only blind but 
totally deaf and crippled by the loss of a leg, and with 
but a tiny income, is busy every day seeking to help 
others far and near. And she does help. That is the 
spirit of so many of our blind friends that we almost 
think, at times, that some of us who possess the blessing 
of sight might be better Christians if we lost it. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTOR Y—continued 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. 
A standard, accredited college for women offering B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B, BLAKELY, President 





LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


Accredited co-educational junior college. Here young men and 
women prepare for significant service in war or peace while study- 
ing: mathematics and science, as well as other courses leading to 
degrees; also medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping, laboratory 
technician, x-ray technician, and pre-nursing courses. Reservations 
are now being made. For your catalogue, write: 


THE REGISTRAR 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


A Professional College 


Two years of undergraduate and two years of graduate 
work are offered. These lead to the degrees of Bachelor 


.of Religious Education and Master of Religious Educa- 


tion, respectively. 


For further information write for catalog. 


3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 





ARKANSAS COLLEGE 
Batesville, Arkansas 


“In the foothills of the Ozarks.” 


A senior college for men and women. 
Within the price range of all. 


JOHN D. SPRAGINS, JR., D.D., President 


RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 


Rabun Gap, Georgia 


High School and Junior College operated by the 
Synod of Georgia. 


Geo. C. BELLINGRATH, President 








SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 


High school and junior college departments accredited through 
Southern Association. Owned and controlled by Southern Presby- 
terian Church. Twelve-week summer session. Long session opens 
September 18. Reservations now being received. For literature and 
information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T. 





Tue Presbyterian Church has always stood 
for high standards of education. These colleges 
offer educational opportunities under Christian 
influence to Presbyterian young people. Each 
college gladly responds to inquiries from pa- 
rents, young people, and others. 























regret very much. 


receive.” 








In a letter from Rev. Stuart R. Oglesby, D.D., Pastor of Central Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia, he writes: 


“Here is an interesting item of news about DAY BY DAY. 


“One of our boys from Central Church, Sgt. James F. Singleton, of 
the Marine Corps, wrote his mother immediately after taking part in 
landing operations in the Marshall Islands. The only thing he stated he 
lost in landing was his copy of DAY BY DAY, and this he seemed to 


“We send copies of this prayer quarterly to fifty of our men, each 
quarter, and they seem to value them as highly as anything they 
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ssembly ‘ Home Heissions 


ANNUITY GIFT CERTIFICATES 


These Certificates offer a safe investment for those who 
wish to aid the Home Mission cause and reccive an income 


for themselves during their lifetime. 


The interest is paid semi-annually and the rate is deter- 


mined by the age of the investor. 


Write for the descriptive leaflet, 


rt a , s ) 
Giving ano Receiving 





Address all correspondence to 
B. K. TENNEY, Treastrer 
Executive CoMMITTEE OF Home Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


573 West Peachtree Street, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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